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Now we have a equrely new Bet of ert flats soci ‘political, pa ip ceonomic, The nations of our 
world must redraw many national boundaries. We must decide the future of colonial areas. We are 
looking forward to commerce and to production. We are hoping for a world in which international 


codperation:- to keep the peace is the outcome of our improved communications systems. 


This leads us to the point that a geography must be written to serve the particular purpose we have ~ 


in mind at any moment. TopAy’s GEOGRAPHY OF THE WoRLD is for readers of the present. 
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7 HE WoRLD will never be the same 
| again. The war has brought 
_ changes that are fundamental, and 
those changes are forcing all of us to 
_ study geography with increasing care. 
é Map makers are marking time, for 
_ many strategic boundary lines are still 
_ to be determined. — 7 
Colonial Empires are in turmoil. Na- 
tive populations almost everywhere 
are insisting upon adherence to the 
clause of the Atlantic Charter about 
self-determination of peoples. 

_ The International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank are being estab- 
lished to stimulate the production and 
trade of the world. Its work can be un- 
_ derstood only in the light of geography. 


The UNO Economic and Social Coun- 
_ cil is organized to survey the economic 
life of the world’s peoples. 


The World Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization has set itself to the task of 
_ readjusting the food supplies of the 
world to world population. 
This list contains only a part of the 
movements now in progress through 
which world relationships will be 
changed. All have their basis in the 
land itself and take us directly to 
_ geography. 
The world’s map makers now wait 


YZZSPOTS WHERE 
NEW BOUNDARIES 
MAY BE IN THE 
MAKING 


for statements to make up their 
minds. It is clear that old maps of Eu- 
rope and Asia are out of date. One 
function of a map is to show the po- 
litical situation in each region. What 
flag flies over it? To what government 
are the people attached? The result 
of the war has made changes in politi- 
cal boundaries inevitable. 

Europe will have many new bound- 
aries. Poland will be shifted bodily 
toward the west. The eastern part of 
prewar Poland will probably become 
a permanent part of Russia. The 
Poles will receive most of East Prus- 
sia and other lands in eastern Ger- 
many. 

Russia will have extended bound- 
aries which will include some north- 
ern land, previously a part of Finland, 
as well as parts of prewar Poland. 

Yugoslavia may receive a part of 
the region about the city of Trieste. 

The Rhineland is still under dis- 
cussion, although it is probable that 
it will cease to be part of Germany. 

These are some of the political 
shifts which will force us to revise our 
maps. However, the fundamental 
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World Changes Bring New Study of Geography 


geography of Europe — the plains, 
mountains, climate, and soil—will re- 
main stable. There will still be the 
highly important North European 
Plain which extends across the Con- 
tinent from Belgium far into Russia. 
This will continue to be an invitation 
to would-be aggressors. 

There will still be a fringe of pe- 
ninsulas. Those in the South will still 
be isolated from the rest of Europe 
by high mountains. There will still 
be an unequal distribution of mineral 
resources. 


Changes in Asia 


Asia will also experience changes. 
Japan is sure to be reduced to its 
limited island domain. Korea and the 
Philippines are to be independent, ac- 
cording to present plans. The Kurile 
Islands and the Japanese half of 
Sakhalin are to be added to the Soviet 
Union. China, according to present 
agreements, is to be the sovereign 
over Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. 

The colonial regions of Asia pose 
difficult questions. Many colonies are 
now torn by rebellions. Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, and France face the 
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problem of finding some formula 
through which native peoples can be 
satisfied without injury to the vital 
interests of the mother countries. 
Asia will continue to be a heavily 
populated continent, with scanty 
food areas that are strained to the 
limit. Its farmers continue to be 
looked upon as potential customers 
for the goods of the industrial nations. 
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Our Own Country ] 
Ina 
Changing World 
PRAPAARAIAAPAPAEEAEIEIEIEAEAEAEAAIREAIREAIS 


ROM many points of view, the 

United States is now the greatest 
country in the world. Its military 
power, backed by a superb industrial 
system, is impressive. The general 
standard of living is higher than that 
of any other land. There are fewer 
people who are always hungry and 
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more people who live on a comfort- 
able standard than can be found else- 
where. The resources of the Nation 
are such that we may expect favor- 
able conditions for many years. 


Fundamental Advantages 

Many of the reasons for our pre- 
eminence are based upon geography. 
Climate is probably the greatest 
single influence on man. With respect 
to climate, the United States is well 
placed. There are desert spots in the 
country, but over most of the land 
rainfall is adequate. About half the 
country receives from 20 to 60 inches. 
This is enough for the important food 
crops, as well as for cotton. 

We also have favorable tempera- 
tures. At least three-fourths of the 
country has temperatures that geog- 
raphers describe as “hot summer and 
cool winter” or “hot summer and cold 
winter.” ‘The climate is favorable to 
crops. It is also stimulating to man. 
Even the changeableness of the cli- 
mate keeps the American on his toes. 
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The size and variety of the United ~ 
States are assets. We have the Great — 
Plains for sheep and cattle, the moun- 
tains for minerals, warm farm land 
for cotton and citrus fruits, and tem- 
perate farm land for wheat and corn. — 

These are but a few of the many ~ 
assets of the United States. There are 
great river systems which provide 
transportation facilities and water for 
irrigation. There are the Great Lakes 
which help us join our iron and coal — 
production. We face both the Atlantic | 
and Pacific oceans, and we have good ~ 
harbors on both coasts. Our ships 
can easily reach the great population 


centers of Europe and Asia. - 









American Agriculture 


The United States produces farm 
products each year to a value greate 
than that reached by any other na- 
tion. In average prewar years, v 









57 per cent of the world’s cotton 3 
51 per cent of the world’s corn” 
32 per cent of the world’s tobacca 
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24 per cent of the world’s oats 


“ee 15 per cent of the world’s barley 


10 per cent of the world’s cattle 


iam 8 per cent of the world’s sheep 


1 7 per cent of the world’s hogs 
This list is but part of the picture, 
tor the United States produces a 


great variety of grains, fruits, vege- 
_ tables, and textile fibers, The total 
agricultural production of the Nation 


is immense. Yet it is a fact that many 
farmers are poor. 
Before the war, half a million farm- 
ers lived on land so poor that it did 
not yield a decent living. A third of 


_ our farmers produce nothing to send 


to market; they produce only for 
their own families. About 40 per cent 
of our farm families have incomes of 
less than $750 a year. 

_ These facts hint at some postwar 
-agricultural problems of America. 
For centuries, Americans have been 


g farming unwisely in many places— 


: 


he 


is 


planting year after year without re- 
building the soil. We have been plow- 
ing unwisely so that soil has become 
‘badly eroded. We have opened up 
dry lands which never should have 
been plowed. 

Another set of problems arises from 


the marketing of farm products. For 


more than fifty years, except for two 


_ war periods, our farmers have pro- 


duced crops that have been too large 
for the market. That meant that 
prices were forced down and farm in- 
come was decreased. The Govern- 


_ ment has tried several devices to sup- 


ar 


port farm prices, but the problem 


\- 


remains. Prices on farm products 
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must be high enough to persuade 
Americans to stay on the farms, and 
to enable them to buy the products of 
our industry. 


American Industry 


It was during the War Between the 
States that industry began to expand 
to an enormous degree in the United 
States. In 1860, the value of our in- 
dustrial output was less than two bil- 
lion dollars a year. By 1870, it had 
more than doubled. By 1880, it had 
tripled. By 1890, it had increased five 
times its 1860 value. 

In this period, 1860 to 1890, while 
output increased fivefold, the number 
of workers increased only threefold. 

These two sets of facts highlight the 
expansion of our industry—the great 
increase in output and the increased 
efficiency of labor and machines 
which made for greater output with 
fewer workers. 

The United States has more coal 
than has any other nation. Our coal 
deposits are four times those of all 
Europe. We have 70 per cent of the 
coal reserves of the world. 
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The other requirement is iron. Few 
nations have both iron and coal as 
conveniently located as are ours. Our 
iron deposits are found chiefly in the 
six ranges of the Lake Superior re- 
gion. Of these, the Mesabi is the most 
important. It produces twice as much 
iron ore as the other five ranges com- 
bined. This region produces 90 per 
cent of our high-grade ore. 

We are, however, forced to import 
some crucial alloys needed for special 
types of steel. In the period from 1926 
to 1935, we imported: 

99 per cent of the chromite we used 

97 per cent of the manganese 

95 per cent of the nickel 

88 per cent of the tungsten 

United States industry, then, is not 
completely independent of the rest 
of the world. It is dependent for very 
important raw materials for the steel 
industry. It still is dependent for sup- 
plies of rubber, silk, and tin. 


The Problem of Markets 

In the years before World War II, 
it was necessary for American indus- 
try to find buyers abroad for about 
10 per cent of its “movable goods.” 
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Industry cannot work at full capacity 
unless there are markets in which the 
full output will be bought. When 
there are not enough buyers, indus- 
try limits its output, workers are 
thrown out of employment, and a de- 
pression results. 

One great problem of industry is 
distribution—the finding of buyers. 
These may be sought at home or they 
may be sought abroad. Increased con- 
sumption of goods at home depends 
upon the buying power of the people. 
Industry is becoming increasingly 
aware of the need for seeing that this 
buying power is both increased and 
more widely distributed. 

Buyers abroad involve the question 
of foreign trade. One of the great ob- 
jectives of those who are shaping the 
new world is to promote the free flow 
of commerce between nations. This 
will involve two factors: 

All trading nations must minimize the 
restrictions that they have placed on 
commerce through high tariffs, quota 
regulations, and the like. 

Temporary financial aid must be 
given fo those nations which at present 


have few products to sell in foreign 
markets because of war activities. 


The United States has taken the 
leadership in both areas. Through the 
making of Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments, tariffs have been reduced. 
Through our support of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, suggested at 
Bretton Woods, the nations needing 
help will be able to secure that aid. 
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The United States has plenty of coal to last for a long time. 


World Peace 


The United States has also taken 
leadership in movements toward 
world peace. In the years about 1900, 
we concluded a series of compulsory 
arbitration treaties with many na- 
tions. In 1905, President Theodore 
Roosevelt took a prominent part in 
the settlement of the Russo-Japanese 
War, and of Europe’s dispute over 
control of Morocco (The Algeciras 
Conference). 

After World War I, President Wil- 


organized the League of Nations. For — 
a variety of reasons, we did not_be- 
come a member of that organization, _ 
but we maintained our zeal for inter- 


. 
b 
; 
3 
son was a leader of the group which a 
' 
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national codperation. In the Western” 
Hemisphere, our leadership resulted 
in outstanding codperation among the 
nations on this side of the world. ‘ 

Now the leadership of the United — 
States is being exerted in all attempts ) 
to solve the international problems of 
the future. 
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Experiments in World Co-operation ‘ 


forLD War II convinced most 

Americans that the peace and 
‘eats of the whole world are 
_ major American interests. The result 


has been a series of decisions to share 


in the purposes of international or- 
ganizations which aim at the preven- 
tion of war, at assistance for war- 


torn nations struggling to start their 


+ 
* 


trade, at increasing the food supplies 
of the world, and at many other so- 


cial objectives. 

The more important of these inter- 
national organizations are the United 
Nations Organization, the Interna- 


tional Monetary Fund, the Inter- 


national Bank, the International Food 
Administration, the proposed Inter- 
national Aeronautics Authority, and 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 


The United Nations Organization 
The San Francisco Conference 
wrote the Charter of the United 
Nations. 
The United Nations Organization 


looks toward the elimination of causes 
of international quarrels, by providing: 


(a) the machinery for arbitration and 


other peaceful means of settling dis- 
putes; 


(b) a court which may decide legal ques- 
tions; 


INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE 


ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL Sobre 


(c) a social and economic council which 
will study conditions which might 
cause the people of some unhappy 
nation to try war as a way of solving 
social or economic problems. 


It looks toward the use of power in 
putting down actual or threatened ag- 
gression through an international mili- 
tory force. 

It provides that most important de- 
cisions shall be made by the Security 
Council of eleven nations, rather than 
by the Assembly of all the member na- 
tions. Action can be more prompt. 

Realism is shown by the provision 
that the United States, Britain, Russia, 
China, and France shall always be 
members of the Security Council, and 
that no military action against an ag- 


gressor may be taken without the _ 


unanimous consent of these five. 

~ In the period during which the na- 
tions are considering their ratifica- 
tion of the United Nations Charter, 
an interim commission has been at 
work doing the preliminary plan- 
ning for the official launching of 
the organization. 


The Bretton Woods Proposals 

The financial aspects of world re- 
covery were attacked in what are 
known as the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments. The United States has ap- 
proved participation in: 

The International Monetary Fund— 
An organization with assets of almost 
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9 billion dollars of which the United 
States is providing some 2 billions. The 
Fund may lend money to nations which 
find themselves temporarily in need of 
exchange. The Fund will help to stabilize 
currencies and to keep trade moving. 


The International Bank—Another or- 
ganization with some 9 billions of capi- 
tal for lending to nations needing money 
for reconversion or for industrial de- 
velopment. 


United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization 

It is hard for most Americans to 
believe that millions of people 
throughout the world never have 
enough to eat. The Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization has no author- 
ity to issue orders, but it can investi- 
gate the food resources of the earth 
and the distribution of these re- 
sources. It may then recommend 
measures to provide a minimum food 
supply to hungry peoples. 


International Air Authority 

This body has not yet been set up, 
but it seems inevitable. Airplanes will 
not be confined to the homeland and 
to the air over the oceans. They will 
take part in international transporta- 
tion, and their regulation is of inter- 
national concern. The extent of the 
powers of this proposed authority 
has yet to be fixed. 
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’ Some Problem Spots of Europe “a 


UROPE will never forget Hitler, 

Mussolini, or the host of smaller 
fry that hung to their coattails. The 
Nazis and Fascists were thoroughly 
defeated. But they so upset Europe 
that the Continent will present many 
problems to the whole world for gen- 
erations. 


Maps—After every general Euro- 
pean war, the map of Europe has to be 
redrawn. Losers always have to sacri- 
fice territory. Winners take that terri- 
tory—and often differ as to what is to 
be done with it. The Council of For- 
eign Ministers has a hard job on its 
hands establishing future boundaries 
of Germany, Poland, France, Italy, 
Russia, and the Balkan lands. 


Reconstruction—With the excep- 
tion of a few neutrals, practically 
all the European countries felt the 
physical blows of war. Their treasure 
was used up. Armies tramped and 
fought over their fields and through 
their cities. Planes dropped their de- 
structive bombs from the west of 
England to Stalingrad. For some time, 
even food will be a problem. Industry 
must be reéstablished. World trade 
must be given a needed push. 


Governments—All over the Conti- 
nent, kings fled as invaders ap- 
proached. Lands were occupied for 
years by enemies and now either 
must be reéstablished or placed under 
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other governing agencies. France, the 
Netherlands, and the Scandinavian 
lands seem to have brought their old 
governments into play quickly. In 
most other occupied countries, ulti- 
mate governments are still in doubt. 
In Germany the old government dis- 
appeared. The center of Nazism is 
probably the greatest problem of 
Europe. 
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Germany Must 
Start From 
Scratch T 
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The victorious United Nations are 
in control of Germany. It is certain 


that at least three fundamental 


changes will be made: 


The area of Germany will be mate- 
rially reduced. 

German industry will be restricted, 
and many Germans will have to find 
new ways of earning a living. 

A new German Government will be 
constituted in time, but not until democ- 
racy gains some headway. 


Reduction in Area 

As this is written, no final and 
official settlement of German bounda- 
ries has been announced. The follow- 
ing changes, however, seem probable: 


Russia will receive a strip of the Baltic 


Memel 3° Ney, 
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WN Arcas taken From Germany 
Berlin: Under joint control of the 
Four powers 


rose by leaps and bounds, and a large 


coast in the east, nebakis including the ; 
city of Koenigsberg. 

Poland will receive East Prussia and 
the territory east of a line running south 
from Stettin. 

Lands west of the Rhine will be lost fo 
Germany. They may be placed under | 
international or under French control 
and administration. 


Fundamental Geography 


Of Germany 


‘The fundamental factors in the 
Germany that will remain will stay 
unchanged. As we travel from south 
to north, we see that Germany has 
three geographic regions: 

The southern, or Alpine, region con- 
sisting mostly of rugged mountains. ~ 


The Mittelgebirge, or Central Range, | 
north of the Alps. Here are many for- 
ested mountains, with pleasant valleys. 
This region is spotted with familiar 
names —Black Forest, Odenwald, Thur- _ 
inger Forest, Teutoburger Forest, and 
the Sudeten. ; 


North German Lowland, or the north- 
erly zone. This is a plain that extends 
all the way across Germany —and into 
neighboring countries on both sides. 
In the west, the plain is narrow, con- 
verging into Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. In the east, it merges with the 
Great Russian Plain. 

This plain has. always been a domi- 
nating factor in German life. Ger- 
mans have been conscious of the ~ 
fact that Germany has had no defi- — 
nite geographic boundaries—high 
mountains or broad rivers—in the © 
east or in the west. German armies 
found it easy to drive in both direc- 
tions. Enemies found it easy to enter 
Germany, as in the case of Napoleon. 
Difficulty of defense and ease of ag- 
gression arise, partly at least, out of 
geography. 

We are now about to use interna- 
tional control to place a permanent 
check on German urges to carry war 
across this plain. z- 





Economic Changes 


Germany’s economic future is still 
unsettled. We are determined to see 
that Germans never again have the 
industrial plant to support a war 
machine. Some go so far as to ask that _ 
all German industry be destroyed and | 
that the people be reduced to an agri- 
cultural economy. 

A century ago, Germany was 
largely a nation of farmers. Then, led 
by the Prussians, the country went 
through a period of remarkable in- 
dustrial development which im- 
pressed the whole world. Population 












number of huge manufacturing cities 
grew up. An intricate system of rail- 


~ 
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roads, canals, and rivers gave fine 
transportation facilities. The phrase 
“Made in Germany” became familiar 


} _all over the world. 























By 1914, fully 60 per cent of all 
Germans were industrial, mine, or 
commercial workers. This shift from 
farming brought serious problems of 
food supply which the Germans at- 
tacked with energy. They urged the 
use of every foot of arable soil. They 
taught clever crop rotation, and they 
made use of improved fertilizers to 


_ boost output. 


The results were marked. In the 

years immediately before World 

War II, Germans were tilling the fol- 
lowing acreages: 

Rye—11,000,000 acres in the lighter soil 

of the north and the central re- 

* gions, 

Oats—8,000,000 acres, mainly along the 

North Sea and the Baltic. 

Wheat—5,500,000 acres in the central 

Uplands. 

Barley —4,000,000 acres in the south. 

Potatoes—7,000,000 acres in the north. 

Sugar Beets—700,000 acres through the 

central region. 

But even with every scrap of land 
pushed to fullest productivity, Ger- 
mans were compelled to import food 
in large amounts every year. The 
rapidly increasing population, center- 
ing in the manufacturing cities, de- 
manded more food than the farms 
could produce. 

In planning the future, we must 
recognize that Germany has never 
been self-sufficient in food even in the 
best peace years. She will probably 
have to continue to import food. She 
will have to pay for this food from 
abroad. That means that she will have 
to do some manufacturing to earn 
the needed exchange. 

Before the war, Germany had 
plenty of electric power and coal. 
Only her oil supplies were inade- 
quate. But most of the coal-producing 
areas have now been cut away from 
the Reich. Coal and oil will have to 
be imported. Control of these imports 
of fuel and electric power may en- 
able the United Nations to control 
manufacturing in postwar Germany. 
_ How to make a difference between 
the manufacturing necessary to keep 
the German people alive and the 
manufacturing which might be used 
to build up another war machine is 
complicated. 


Toward a New Government 
In seventy-five years, Germany has 
had four very different governmental 


_ systems: 


zi be Before 1870, there was no fully united 
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Germany. Bismarck put the German states 
together into an Empire controlled by the 
largest state, Prussia. This German Empire, 
with its German Kaiser, lasted until the 
end of World War I in 1918. 

When World War I ended, the Germans 
were encouraged to set up a republic—the 
Weimar Republic. That government had 
many handicaps to overcome. It had to take 
the blame for surrendering. It received very 
little support from the Allies. It struggled 
tlrrough conditions which would have taxed 
the strongest and most experienced regime. 
It could not bring prosperity to Germany, 
and the people believed the promises of 
Hitler and the Nazis. 

In 1931, Hitler became Chancellor. He 
induced the Reichstag (the legislature) to 
vote him dictatorial powers. Thus began 
the Nazi regime of absolute rule and ag- 
gression which culminated in World War II. 

Now Germany is completely in the hands 
of the victorious United Nations armies. 
For administrative purposes, the country is 
divided into four regions. Each military 
command uses its own methods, but the 
methods are supposed to be coérdinated by 
the Allied Control Council. This Council 
does not govern Germany as a whole, al- 
though there are a few fields where uniform 
action has been found necessary, such as 
the post office, money, and transport. Aside 
from uniformity in departments, there is 
now no government for Germany as a 
whole. 


There may not be a German Gov- 
ernment for many years. Meanwhile, 
self-government is being entirely re- 
built “from the ground up.” Mayors 
and other local officers are being 
appointed by local military com- 
manders, with the advice of non- 
Nazis on the spot. When Nazis were 
thoroughly rooted out of positions of 
influence, arrangements were made 
for elections at which German citi- 
zens would choose local officials. 


France Fears 
Loss of Her 
World Position 
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At the beginning of World War II, 
France was a great world power. In 
1941, the Nazis overran the country. 
For many reasons, the French could 
not stem the tide. France sur- 
rendered. The northwestern section 
was taken over by the Germans. The 
remainder was left under the puppet 
government of Pierre Laval. 

Then came D-Day, and the Allies 
advanced rapidly across France. 
France was liberated. General 
Charles de Gaulle, who had kept a 
French Republican Government alive 
in London, returned to Paris. He be- 
came Provisional President. France 
tried to take up where she had left off. 





France’s Liabilities 

Liberated France is beset by 
troubles. 

For more than three years, the 
Germans pillaged the land, draining 
it of all movable resources. 

Vast armies of liberation fought 
their way all across France, from the 
Atlantic to the Rhine, with terrible 
destruction. 

Even after the battle had moved 
across the Rhine into Germany, 
France remained a corridor through 


Facts and Figures 


Area—212,659 sq. mi. 
Population—38,000,000 (est. 1942) 


Capital—Paris (pop.—4,933,855) 
Head of Provisional Government — 
Felix Gouin 





which Allied might was sustained. 
General Eisenhower practically took 
over the French railroads, roads, 
automotive equipment, and ports, to 
keep his forces supplied. For this 
reason, many liberated French found 
themselves hungrier and colder than 
they had been under German domina- 
tion. It is not surprising that many 
French people have thought none too 
kindly of the Americans. 

With difficulty, French industry 
which had not been ruined by the 
Germans or destroyed by Allied 
bombing resumed production. Coal 
and raw materials were _ scarce, 
largely because of the transportation 
confusion. 


France’s Assets 


These liabilities, serious as they 
now are, seem likely to be temporary. 
France has fundamental assets which 
promise well for future development. 

France has a sound agriculture. 
Particularly in the Paris Basin, the 
land is well suited to the growing of 
grain. The wheat: crop suffices for 
her needs, although France uses more 
wheat per capita than any other 
European country. South of a line 
running through Paris, grapes pro- 
vide an abundance of the wine which 
is as essential as bread to a French- 
man. France produces a large hay 
crop, which suggests the production 
of milk, butter, cheese, and other ani- 
mal products. 

There are good supplies of coal 
even though they are not ample for 
the industrial plant which once made 
France a great manufacturing coun- 
try. Iron is available for a steel indus- 
try. France has always excelled in 
the production of luxury articles in 
which good taste and the artistic 
touch are important. The ability to 
meet the demand for such goods will 
probably continue to give France a 
prosperous industry in clothing, per- 
fumes, exquisite textiles, ornaments, 


and the like. 


The French Empire 


France has had one of the world’s 
great colonial empires. French lead- 
ers have shown much concern over 
the future of that empire since the* 
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war’s end in 1945. General de Gaulle 
has insisted that the empire be re- 
turned to France intact. 

What is the extent of the prewar 
empire of France? Here are the 
colonies: 






Map on 

In Africa Page Area Population 
(VMoroccoma. . ONS 223,000 4,229,000 
Algeria 25 847,552 6,065,000 
Tunisia. Par o5 50,000 2,160,000 
French West 

ATTiCae = ee 25 1,844,400 13,542,000 
OP 0): Me eae a PRTE B25 21,893 673,000 
Cameroon. 25 166,489 1,900,000 
French Equatorial 

Africa_ Ban fer t 982,049 2,846,000 
Reunionl = sos) s 25 970 172,000 
Comoros___ ear 4) 790 110,000 
Madagascar__ nd 228,707 3,599,000 
Somali Coast_______ 25 5,790 86,000 

In America 
French Guiana. 40 32,000 47,000 
islands sas S338 1,166 280,000 

In Asia 
French Indo-China_ 21 265,004 10,125,000 
Syria (mandate) ___ 23 60,000 3,000,000 
Indias eee cose 21 196 290,000 
In Oceania_______s«14 9,170 79,000 


French Indo-China has become a 
critical spot, for native groups have 
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opposed the return of French sov- 
ereignty. General de Gaulle promised 
a new status for French colonies of 
the future. 
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Italy Must 
Fight for a 
Living 
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Italy presents in many respects a 
contrast to France. The French have 
the resources to become once more 
self-sufficient in the supply of food. 


mediate future. Her prospects are 
bound up in the fact that Italians face 
a hard fight for a mere living. : 

No western country has such 


ie 


~ 


ee 


jiltees within its He niere as does 
“Italy. Sicily and the Po Valley are 
_ vastly unlike regions, In Sicily, there 
are orange groves, vineyards, and 
high mountains with cultivated 


slopes. There, the summers are long, 
hot, and dry. The winters are warm 


and free from frost and snow. 
The Po Valley, on the other hand, is 


level and fertile, with abundant rain- 
fall and a pleasant climate, like that 


of the Carolinas. 
Sicily has rough mountain roads, 


_ but the Po Valley has oiled roads and 


speedways. 


There is also a wide difference in 


the peoples of these sections. The 


‘hy. 


standard of living is much lower in 
the south than in the Po Basin. The 


people of Sicily are of ancient Medi- 


_terranean stock with a blood mixture 


from many invaders—Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Carthaginians, Saracens, and 


‘Normans. In the Po Basin, blood of 


the northern races of Europe is gen- 
erously mixed with that of the old 
Roman stock. 


ate 
_A Troubled Nation 


Italy has great geographical limita- 
tions. These have been the basis of 


-much of the country’s troubled his- 


tory. In the first place, Italy lacks suf- 


ficient fertile soil to provide food for 
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her large population. The country is 
overcrowded. Two-fifths of the popu- 
lation lives in the fertile Po Basin. 
Mountains and lack of rainfall handi- 
cap much of the rest of Italy. 

Italy has a high birth rate. Before 
the war, the population increased at 
a rate of about 400,000 a year. Be- 
tween 1876 and 1905, eight million 
Italians left the country, but still the 
population grew. In recent years, 
immigration laws of the United States 
and other countries have kept Italians 
at home, and the population has 
grown still faster. As a result, Italy 
has been unable to feed the popula- 
tion. Food must be imported to main- 
tain an approximately normal diet. 

The density of population in Italy 
is about 370 persons per square mile. 
In the United States, it is 44 persons 
per square mile. To get a clearer 
idea of the crowding of Italy, imagine 
all the people of New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia placed in an 
area the size of Colorado. 


Lack of Resources 

Italy’s greatest handicap, perhaps, 
is her lack of the minerals which are 
necessary to a modern industrial 
nation. Italy has almost no oil and al- 
most no coal. Only a little iron ore is 
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Facts and Figures 
Area—119,800 sq. mi. 
Population —45,330,441 
Capital—Rome (pop., 1,348,700) 
Principal Cities: 


__ 1,219,240 


PaleKinh 22 
Florence 


King—Victor Emmanuel III 
Lieutenant General of the Realm— 
Prince Humbert 


mined and much must be imported. 
The only important minerals pro- 
duced by Italy are mercury from the 
neighborhood of Trieste and sulphur 
from the mines of Sicily. 

Italy has managed to build large 
modern industries in the Po Valley 
despite lack of fuel. Water: power 
from the mountains has made this 
possible. Before the war, water roll- 
ing down from the Alps and Apen- 
nines furnished Italy with about 
three and a half million horsepower 
per year. This was about one-tenth 
the whole world’s supply of hydro- 
electric power. For the most part, this 
power turned the wheels of textile 
mills, Italy’s most important in- 
dustry. 


Isolation 

Another geographical handicap of 
Italy is her comparative isolation. Al- 
though the nation has a long coast 
line, there are few good harbors. Italy 
is split down the middle by the Apen- 
nines. She is cut off from the rest of 
Europe by the high Alps. There are 
only a few passes through the north- 
ern mountains to accommodate rail- 
roads and highways. Commerce by 
land is very difficult. 

For anything beyond a subsistence 
level, Italy is dependent upon foreign 
trade, not only for food but also for 
industrial raw materials. In the fu- 
ture, then, Italy must depend upon 
international aid and codperation. 

To pay for essential imports, the 
Italians must be able to sell something 
to foreigners. Italy must be guided 
and helped to produce commodities 
for which there will be a ready 
market. 


The Empire 

As 1945 drew to a close, the United 
Nations struggled with the problem 
of what to do with Italian prewar 
colonies— Libya, the Dodecanese, etc. 
These colonies were never an eco- 
nomic asset to Italy. Except as a mat- 
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ter of prestige, it would be better if 
they were taken away. As we go to 
press, it seems that they will be 
placed under international control. 





The Balkans, 
Between 
Europe and Asia 
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The Balkan nations— Romania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
Greece—have been European trouble 
spots for many years. They are small, 
backward, poor, and turbulent. They 
lie between northwestern Europe and 
the Dardanelles. They lie between 
Russia and the Mediterranean. They 
have been the scene of international 
intrigue, and even of wars. 

During World War II, they were 
overrun by the Nazis—Bulgaria and 
Romania willingly. Now the world 
faces the task of reconverting this 


dangerous spot into a region of peace. 
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Yugoslavia 


Largest in area of the Balkan states 
is. Yugoslavia. This nation labors 
under at least two serious handicaps. 

The first is suggested by its official 
name—the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. It was put 
together after World War I, but the 
different peoples have never learned 
to live together happily. The Serbs 
are fighters. They are of the Greek 
Orthodox religion. They are rather 
primitive in their culture. The Croats, 
who live in the northwest, show the 
influence of their nearest neighbors, 
the Hungarians. The Croats are more 
industrialized than are the Serbs. In 
religion, they are Roman Catholic. 
The Serbs are more numerous, but 
the Croats are unwilling to be gov- 
erned by their powerful colleagues. 

The second handicap comes from 
the fact that Yugoslavia faces the 
wrong way. It is separated from its 
own Adriatic coast by the “Karst” 
Region of rugged mountain country. 
It is almost impossible for the prod- 

ucts of the northern plain to get to 
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Facts and Figures 
Yugoslavia 
Area—95,558 square miles 
Population —16;200,000 
Capital—Belgrade 
Premier —Josip Broz (Marshal Tito) 
Chief exports—Timber, swine, copper 
- ore, wheat 


Area—75,400 square miles 
Population —14,098,850_ 
Capital —Bucharest 
King—Michael V 


Chief exports—Oil, cereals | 
Bulgaria 

Area— 42,808 square miles 

Population —6,549,664 

Capital —Sofia 

King —Simeon II ; 

Chief exports—Tobacco, fruit 
Albania 

Area—10,629 square miles | 

Population—1,003,124 

Capital —Tirana 

Premier —Enver Hoxha 
Greece 3 

Area—50,257 square miles 

Population —7,196,900 

Capital — Athens 

King—George II 

Chief exports—Fruit, olives 





western ports, from which farm 
products might be taken to thriving 
markets. 

The country faces toward the east. — 
There the Danube might provide 
transportation facilities, but even the 
Danube is adverse. It flows the wrong 
way —away from the markets of Cen- 
tral Europe and toward the Black Sea 
and Russia. It is an upstream pull to 
Vienna and other Danubian cities. On 
the trip, boats pass through other 
nations each of which puts obstacles 
in the way of river trade. Yugoslavia 
is not favored by geography. 

Yet this country has been called the 
breadbasket of southeast Europe. It 
grows great surpluses of corn and 
wheat. 





Romania 

The second largest country, Ro- 
mania, is about the size of the com- 
bined states of Iowa and Nebraska. 
Romanian farms produce the same 
crops as do those of Iowa and — 
Nebraska. But the population of 
Romania is more than four times as 
great as that of the two American 
states. Romania has too many people © 
for the acreage of arable land that is 
available. Each family in Iowa has, on 
the average, 128 acres of land. Each | 
family in Romania has 11 acres. 
_ In comparison with the American 
states, Romania suffers in other ré 
spects. Rainfall is likely to be less 
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Iowa yield per acre. The Ro- 
ans have fewer animals to pro- ; cae 

a meat supplement to their diet. af rf 

| ese facts emphasize why it is 
ha cd to raise the standard of living of 

; hese people. It usually follows that a 

© ‘po or standard of living brings politi- 

pxest and turmoil in its wake. 
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7:8 ae 80 per cent of the People of 
Bulg garia are peasant farmers. The 
= almost entirely an agricul- 
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and at the expense of neighbors. The six and a half million people 
Igaria was defeated in the Balkan of Greece are only distantly related 
and in both World Wars, in each to the other peoples of the Balkans. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
thich she chose the wrong side. They are descendants of the ancient Finland are the four Scandinavian 
f our present problems is to Greeks, and, like them, are a mer- nations of northwest Europe. They 
ate or control this ever-present chant people. In the few agricultural have been long known as peaceful, 
> to renew the fight for a_ regions, farm income is very low, and _ enlightened, democratic, and pros- 
farm methods, in most respects, are perous countries. The war caught 
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traitor—and finally was condemned 
to death by a Norwegian court. Nor- 
way was exploited by the Nazis, and 
now faces the task of rebuilding. The 
government under King Haakon con- 
tinued in exile and returned when the 
Nazis fell. 

Denmark was overrun by the Ger- 
mans, but her lot was somewhat dif- 
ferent. The Nazis chose to show that 
the Danish people might be won over 
to Nazism by a mild policy. There was 
no wholesale looting, although dairy 


herds were badly depleted. Toward 


the end of the war, Germans began to 
carry off Danish property, but by that 
time transportation tie-ups hampered 
their movements. Denmark was lib- 
erated without the bombing of Danish 
cities or fighting on Danish soil. 

Sweden remained neutral. This 
country was surrounded by Nazi- 
controlled land and sea and was in an 
unfortunate position. She had to 
make her resources available to the 
Nazi war machine, although she tight- 
ened up on her neutrality as Nazi 
strength went down. 

Finland had a tragic experience. 
When war between Russia and Ger- 
many seemed inevitable, the Russians 
began to look to their defenses. They 
found that there was Finnish terri- 
tory almost within gunshot of Lenin- 
grad. Moreover, the fall of Norway 
seemed to show that Finland would 
fall easily to the Germans. 

The Russians demanded control of 
land east of Lake Ladoga, and Finland 
refused. The Russians then attacked 
and a Russo-Finnish war resulted. 
The Finns had some initial success, 
but finally were beaten. 

When Germany and Russia went 
to war, Finland, eager to get even 
with Russia, found herself in the posi- 
tion of an Axis satellite. The Finns 
finally had to make peace with Russia, 
giving up territory as indicated on the 
map. Relations between the United 
States and Finland have been re- 
sumed, but a formal treaty of peace 
has not been signed. 


The Four Nations 

Norway is essentially a maritime 
nation. Only about 3 per cent of its 
land (some 4,300 square miles) is 
ordinarily under cultivation. The 
principal occupations are fishing and 
shipping. The war played havoc with 
the merchant fleet, and reconstruc- 
tion will take time and effort. 

Denmark is a land of dairies and of 
productive farms. In normal times, 
Denmark exports more butter than 
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does any other country. Only the 
United States produces more bacon 
than does Denmark. Danish herds 
suffered at German hands and will 
have to be built up once more. 

Sweden has extensive forests and 
valuable iron mines. Swedish steel is 
of the highest quality and is of espe- 
cial value for toolmaking. Paper, 
paper pulp, and other forest products 
give work to many Swedes. In their 
domestic economy, the Swedes have 
made great strides in the use of co- 
operatives for both producers and 
consumers. 

Finland is primarily an agricultural 
country. In the south, there are fine 
food crops, while in most sections of 
the country lumber is the most im- 
portant product. Paper and paper 
pulp top the list of Finnish industries. 





Poland—The 
Crossroad of 
Europe 
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For more than a century after 1795, 
Poland did not exist as an independ- 
ent nation. The Polish people, how- 
ever, kept alive the spirit of national- 
ism, and a reborn Poland came into 
existence after World War I. In 1939, 
we read the old headline—Poland 
Again Divided. The land was to be 
shared by Germany and Russia, with 
a very small plot left as Poland. 

When the Nazi forces drove across 
Poland into Russia, the Soviet hold 
on Poland was broken for many 
months. The tide of war changed after 
Stalingrad, and Poland was once 
more freed of Nazis. 

With the end of the war, Poland’s 
boundaries are once more to be 
drawn. The new Poland will be very 
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different from prewar Poland. Russia 
is to take over a section east of a line 
from Stettin southward. Poland is to 
expand to the westward, taking over 
most of East Prussia and some other 
sections of prewar Germany. ; 
The troubled history of Poland is 
partly a matter of geography. Po- — 
land’s position is most unfortunate. — 
At the very center of Europe, Poland 
is surrounded by ambitious and sus- 
picious peoples. Its prewar bounda- 
ries touched Germany, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Russia, Romania, Hungary, 
and Crechastovelad 
Moreover, Poland is part of the 
plain of Ps | Europe. Most of her 
land consists of gently rolling hills. - 
It is good for farmers, but it offers no 
natural national boundaries and no 
natural defenses. Poland is the natu+ | 


Russia. Through this corridor armies 
may move easily. The lot of a buffer | 
state is hard. 

Poland is a nation of farmers. Be- 
fore the war, some 65% of the people 
were farming 70% of the land. This is 
a high proportion. In Germany, 35% 
of the people cultivate 63% of the 
land. 

Farming has not been highly ef- 
ficient. Wheat, rye, barley, and oats 
are exported along with some meat 
and butter. : 

Largely in Upper Silesia mining — 
has developed. Coal and zine are the 
chief products. Manufacturing is still 
in its infancy. The Poles lack iron ore 
and copper. To keep struggling indus- 
tries going, there must be imports of 
iron ore, cotton, wool, and rubber. To’ 
pay for these imports there must be 
exports, and Poland has not suc- 
ceeded in building world markets. It 
will be one of the first nations to ap. 
ply for aid under the Bretton Wood 
agreement. g* 















Ao OPINION of many, Asia will 
be the world’s center of interest for 
- the next decades. On this continent 
-and its adjoining islands live over a 
billion of the world’s two billion peo- 
ple. For years, most of them have 
lived under some degree of control by 


_ imperial powers. Now they are think- 


‘ing more and more in terms of “self- 


determination of peoples.” 


China has taken on new stature 
from the war. Foreign nations have 
given up some of their special privi- 
leges, such as “extraterritoriality.” 


a An independent China is looking for- 
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the Pacific. 


ward to a new era of development as 
the great nation of Asia. 

The Philippines are on the way to 
independence. The United States has 
promised this status for the middle of 
1946 or before, if possible. 

India continues the struggle for 
independence, and the new Labor 
Government of Britain has taken 
steps toward more autonomy. 

Russia entered the war against 
Japan just in time to emerge as a 
Pacific power with new influence. 

The Asia of the future, then, will 
be a new Asia. Much history will be 
made there. It will be well for Ameri- 
cans to become acquainted with this 
largest of continents. 


APPIRARIBESRAPAPEAPEPIOD EEE IOA ORS 
The United States 

As a Pacific 

Power : 1 
PAPAAAAAAAPAAPAAIAIIIIIPIIIII FA 


The United States, Great Britain, 
and the Netherlands are non-Asiatic 
powers with immediate interests in 
The Netherlands’ flag 
flies over most of the East Indies. 
Britain has interests ranging from 
India, Singapore, and Malaya, 
through Hong Kong, to the self- 
governing dominions of Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Our own country’s interest stems 
from two facts. We have a colonial 


- empire in the Pacific. We have a long 
Pacific seacoast which must be de- 
_ fended. We also have an interest in 


be 
‘dhe 
Bins 


the trade of the Orient. 


Our Colonial Empire 
The dependencies of the United 
_ States in the Pacific are of different 
_ types. There are Alaska and Hawaii, 
which are full-fledged organized ter- 
ritories, on the way to statehood. 
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There are the Philippines, which are 


to have independence. There are 
practically uninhabited atolls, such as 
Wake, which are administered by the 
Navy Department. 

The list, including Alaska as a 
Pacific dependency, is as follows: 


Map on 
Page 
Alaska Territory... 
Hawaii Territory*. 
Philippine Islands. 
uam .. 4 
American Samoa. 


Population 
2,477,023 
423,330 
16,356,000 
22,290 
12,908 


Area 


Canton, Enderbury, 


*Includes Baker, 


Howland, Jarvis, Johnston, and Midway 
islands, and a few other small, barren 
islands, such as Wake. 





The Philippine Islands 
It is said there are 7,083 islands in 
the Philippines. It is not certain, how- 


PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


jwibow YAN Is. 


2 Pcatanpuanes = 
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ever, that all the islands have been 
counted. Only 2,441 of them have 
been named. They vary from the 
largest, Luzon, with 40,814 square 
miles, and Mindanao, with 39,906 
square miles, to islands that have an 
area of less than one square mile. 
They stretch for 1,152 miles from 
north to south. 

High mountain peaks dot the 
islands. There are narrow coastal 
plains, usually not more than six 
miles wide, between mountains and 
sea. These plains and the river 
valleys are the chief agricultural 
regions. 

Farms vary from large plantations 
worked by modern methods, to 
smaller holdings which average about 
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three acres. These smaller farms are 
worked by primitive methods—water 
buffaloes furnish the power. 

The chief crops are rice, corn, 
copra (dried coconut), abaca (for 
rope), sugar, and tobacco. The 
tropical climate is favorable to such 
plants as bananas, mangoes, papayas, 
oranges, and pineapples. 

The forests produce tropical hard- 
woods. There are rich mineral re- 
sources—gold, silver, copper, iron 
ore, manganese, and chromium ore. 

The Philippines were ceded to the 
United States by Spain at the close 
of the Spanish-American War. In 
1899, the Filipino leaders, led by. 
Aguinaldo, were bitterly opposed to 
the coming of the Americans and they 
carried on a revolt for some years. 
At that time, Manila, the largest city, 
was one of the most disease-ridden 
cities in the world. 

The history of the Philippines since 
1899 can be simply told by stating two 
facts. We began our rule by exercis- 
ing strict control and by instituting a 
fine educational system. Gradually, 
the people were prepared for self- 
government. As they were ready for 
more responsibility it was given to 
them. Finally, a date was set for com- 
plete independence. This enlight- 
ened method of handling a colonial 
problem stands as a model for the 
whole world. Only in the Philippines 
did a native population stand at the 
side of the mother country to repel 
the Jap invaders. 

On the physical side, the Americans 
introduced a health campaign which 
made Manila one of the healthiest 
cities in the East. The entire region 
was improved with roads, water sys- 
tems, public buildings, and the other 
necessities of civilized life. 

The war against Japan introduced 
a new problem. It is clear that the 
Philippines are in a strategic position. 
They are directly in the path of any 
aggressor nation of the future. More- 
over, they do not have the power to 
defend themselves for any great 
length of time against a powerful in- 
vader. With independence looming in 
the near future, some leading Fili- 
pinos are asking whether complete 
independence will be desirable or 
safe. Independence and a treaty of 
alliance with the United States may 
be an answer to the dilemma. 


Hawaii 


Hawaii was annexed to the United 
States at the request of the Hawaiian 
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Government, in 1898. The islands are 
important to the United States for 
two reasons: 


The agricultural resources are valu- 
able. 

The position of the islands makes 
them a key to our defenses and to our 
naval power in the Pacific. 


Hawaii lives from its two great 
money crops—cane sugar and pine- 


apples. Annual prewar production 
was: ~ 
Sugar 2.35) eee es ee $55,217,960 
Pineapples 51,069,686 


Of the sugar, only $1,244,791 worth 
was refined in Hawaii. The total crop 
reached a million tons a year. Some 
500 million cans of pineapple products 
are shipped as canned fruit or juice. 
Here we have essentially a two-crop 
economy, and neither is a staple food 
crop. The Parker Ranch, 500,000 
acres in extent and the second largest 


‘eattle ranch on American soil, cannot 


produce enough meat for the islands. 
Huge amounts of food must be im- 
ported. Like England, Hawaii de- 
pends upon ships, and has at any one 
time food in reserve for only three or 
four months. 

In spite of the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster of December 7, 1941, Hawaii is 
the most heavily fortified of all United 
States possessions. Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Panama constitute the three 
points of the triangle upon which we 
rely for the defense of our western 
coast. 
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Should We Secure 
New Pacific 
Island Bases? 


2 





World War II showed that the 
United States must take top respon- 
sibility for putting down aggressors 
in the Pacific Ocean. The task after 
1941 was long and rough, for we had 
to conquer from Japan the needed 
bases—air and naval—all the way 
from Hawaii to Tokyo. The Navy De- 
partment is insisting that the United 
States must retain full ‘control over 
the important, strategically located 
islands in that part of the vast Pacific 
Ocean (see map above). 

What is needed to insure our de- 
fenses? The following has been sug- 
gested: 

Five great bases for all arms of the 
service. Over these we should have, 
in the opinion of the Navy, full juris- 
diction. They are: Panama, Hawaii, 
the Aleutians, the entire Marian 
Group with Gusts Saipan, Tinian, 


etc., and a central base in the Philip- 


pines. 


In addition, the Navy says that we © 


should have secondary bases, over 


which we should also have complete — 


jurisdiction, in Okinawa, Iwo Jima, 
Eniwetok, Kwajalein, the Palaus, 
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_ Eastern Samoa, Midway, Truk, and 
A Manus. 
___ As we go through this list, we find 
that we already have complete juris- 
diction over the Panama Canal Zone, 


Hawaii, the Aleutians, Eastern 
Samoa, Guam, and Midway. The 
i. Philippine Government doubtless 
will be glad to give us a base. Most of 
the other islands are ones taken from 
the Japanese Empire. One—Manus— 
is now British controlled. 





























Two Kinds of Islands 
‘In discussing the future of Pacific 
islands, it is well to keep in mind that 
_ there are two very different kinds of 
regions represented. 
First, we have such lands as the 
_ Philippines and Hawaii. These have 
great strategic value. But they have 
_ two other characteristics. They are 
_ large enough to have valuable re- 
sources. They are well populated 
io with both native peoples and immi- 
=. grants. 
Second, there are the barren atolls, 
~ such as Midway and Eniwetok. These 
_ islands have only a few square miles 
of land surface, and this surface is of 
: little use for raising produce. There 
re no mineral resources. There are 
ew, if any, people other than those 
_ brought in by a naval establishment 
_ to keep up a base. The value of these 
islands lies entirely in their position. 
They can be used as naval bases, or 
they are way stations on air routes. 
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made a clear distinction between 
these two types of dependencies. The 
first type is to be under the Assembly 
of the United Nations Organization. 
The lands are to be administered for 
the benefit of the inhabitants prima- 
rily, and are to look forward to even- 
tual independence. The second type is 
under the Security Council. That 
Council may make whatever disposi- 
tion of them that will contribute to 
world security. 


PAPAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARALRAAPAAAA 
Rich Alaska 


Is a Bridge 
To the Far East 3 


PAARARAARARAPAPRAREAPEAAIPAPD AAAS 


Alaska is slated for an important 
role in the security of the Pacific. We 
no longer speak of Alaska as “Sew- 
ard’s Folly.” This was the custom 
when Secretary of State Seward ar- 
ranged to purchase the “icebox” from 
Russia in 1867. It has long since 
proved anything but folly. 

1. It is a rich land. The gold al- 
ready taken from Alaska would pay 
its cost ($7,200,000) many times over. 
Alaska produces silver, platinum, 
copper, coal, and petroleum. Alaskan 
seas are rich with fish, the basis of a 
thriving industry. The seals which 
visit the bleak Pribilof Islands 
are an invaluable natural resource. 

Almost all Alaskan trade is with 
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the United States. In 1940, commer- 
cial shipments from Alaska amounted 
to $63,245,000. Of this total, fish and 
fish products accounted for $35,366,- 
000, and gold for $20,951,000. The rest 
was divided among silver, platinum, 
copper, furs, and skins. 

Shipments to Alaska from the 
United States included manufactured 
goods, meats, and textiles. 


2. It is strategically located. 
Through most of its history as a 
United States territory, Alaska suf- 
fered because of its isolation. It is 
virtually an island, for the only way 
to get to the mainland has been by 
sea, and, recently, by air. There is no 
railroad to Alaska. Fogs on the ocean 
make sea traffic uncertain. 

The coming of the airplane has 
brought Alaska into new prominence. 
When the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor, the danger to Alaska became 
clear. The shortest air route from the 
Orient to the United States, along the 
great circle, touches Alaska. Seward, 
Alaska, is only 3,300 miles from Yoko- 
hama. Dutch Harbor, far out on the 
Aleutians, is only 1,800 miles from 
Tokyo. 

Defense needs led to the construc- 
tion of a highway, known as the 
Alcan, through Canada to Alaska. 
United States engineers and volun- 
teer workers, 30,000 in all, punched 
the 1,600-mile highway through 
swamps and thick forests in below- 
zero temperatures. The road was 
opened to army traffic in November, 
1942. The total cost was probably be- 
tween 25 and 50 million dollars—less 
than the cost of one battleship. 

As the danger of attack faded, the 
question arose as to what to do with 
this road. It is still in temporary con- 
dition. According to agreement, its 
control passed to Canada at the war’s 
end. Will it be abandoned or will it 
be made into a permanent highway? 

Our new knowledge of great 
circles and air routes leads us to 
speculate on the position of Alaska 


‘as a great air center in the future. 


Through traffic to the Orient and 
Russia may skirt Alaska. However, it 
may be a long time before most air 
lines will be able to abandon the 
longer routes across the Pacific. 
Along these longer routes are popu- 
lous places, such as Hawaii, where 
business may be had. 


Government 
Alaska is an organized territory of 
the United States. This means that it 
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has its own legislature, but that its 
Governor is appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and that it is subject, in the last 
analysis, to Congress. There is an 
Alaskan delegate in Congress, but no 
full-fledged Representative. The dele- 
gate may talk and report, but he may 
not vote. Alaska has no share in the 
election of the President. 

There is already talk of admitting 
Alaska to the Union as the 49th 
state. However, Hawaii may first 
secure that distinction. 
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China Tries 
Out New 
independence “ 


PAARAPAAAAAAIAAAEAAEIIIREIREADA AS 


For a century, China, with its 450,- 
000,000 people, has occupied a strange 
position among the nations. 


1. China has not been entirely in- 
dependent. Western nations have 
had no confidence in Chinese law and 
order and have forced the Chinese to 
grant rights of extraterritoriality. 
That means that foreign governments 
had their own courts in China, courts 
in which their own nationals were 
tried in accordance with their own 
laws. Chinese law and Chinese courts 
had no jurisdiction over them. 


2. China has not had a strong cen- 
tral government. Sprawling China 
is enormous in extent, with very poor 
transportation facilities. The central 
government found it impossible to 
exert its authority in outlying sec- 
tions. The result was the rise of many 
“war lords.” They had their own pri- 
vate armies and they controlled their 
districts as they saw fit. 


MAP QUIZ 


1. What city is at the western terminus 
of the old Burma Road? 

2. Across what province does traffic on 
the Russian Trans-Siberian Railrozd 
find a short cut to Vladivostok? 

-In what province is the capital of 
China? 

. What island off the China coast is 
now Chinese territory for the first 
time since 1895? 

. The Chinese Communists established 
themselves in Shensi, Shansi, and 
Kansu provinces. In what direction 
are these provinces from the capital 
city? 

. What regions of Greater China are 
farthest from the capital? 

. What parts of Greater China have 
Russian territory as a neighbor? 

. What does the map tell about China’s 
transportation system? 








Facts and Figures 


Area—China Proper (the 18 Prov- 
inces), 2,279,134 square miles; 
Greater China, 4,314,097 square miles 


Population (estimated) —457,835,475- 
Capital—Chungking 
Generalissimo—Chiang Kai-shek 





China's Recent History 

China has been changing rapidly 
in the twentieth century. In 1911, the 
old Manchu dynasty was ousted and 
a republic was established under 
China’s great man, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
The habits of centuries were not 
easily changed, however. The new 
republic could not unify China. The 
war lords maintained their - power. 

Dr. Sun died in 1925, and was fol- 
lowed by Chiang Kai-shek. His party 
was organized as the Kuomintang. In 
spite of obstacles, some progress was 
made on the road to a new China. It 
probably was this slow, but sure, 
progress that led to the July 7, 1937, 
attack by the Japanese who had al- 
ready taken Manchuria. 


China’s history of the last decade, 


then, has been marked by two fac- 
tors: 


War against Japan since July 7, 
1937. 


The split of the Chinese forces 
into two parts—those of the Kuo- 
mintang and those of the so-called 
Chinese Communists. 


The defeat of Japan freed China 
from external war. The heroic Chi- 
nese resistance led the western 
nations to give up their special 
privileges in China. Now, for the first 
time in almost a century, China can 
raise her head as an independent 
nation. 

Moreover, a recent treaty with 
Russia has given China a more settled 
territorial position. Manchuria is to 
be China’s. Russia is to share in con- 
trol of the Manchurian railroads and 
is to have the use of ports, such as 
Port Arthur. China and Russia have 
agreed about the future of Mongolia, 
the disputed land to the west. China 
now has a definite territorial settle- 
ment as well as political independ- 
ence. 

The internal situation has been 
more serious. The “Communists” 
have insisted upon a share in the 
government of China and upon social 
reforms. They demand a more demo- 
cratic form of government. 

Chiang Kai-shek and the Commu- 
nist leaders have arrived at substan- 
tial agreement and provision has 


_ cause a famine. 


been made for coéperation in the gov- 
ernment and for a union of the armies. 


The Geography of China 

China is big. China Proper is al- 
most as large as the United States. 
With Manchuria, Sinkiang, Mongolia, 
and Tibet, the area amounts to 4,250,- 
000 square miles. An exact popula- 
tion figure is impossible to secure, but 
it will surely go beyond 450,000,000. 

Figures are often dull, but for 
China they tell much. All kinds of 
land formations and soil conditions 
are found in China. The big fact is 
that only 18 per cent of the land is 
under cultivation. The chances are 
that this amount can be expanded 
very little. 

From this 18 per cent of the area, _ 
most of the Chinese people wrest a 
mere livelihood. The United States — 
has 3.5 acres of land under cultivation _ 
for every inhabitant. China has but 
4 acre per person. The serious fact _ 
is that there are too many people try- 
ing to live on too few acres of arable 
land. Less primitive methods of agri- 
culture might help. But the experi- 
ence of centuries has taught the in- ~ 
dustrious Chinese to get almost — 
maximum crops. | 

The farm land is in the eastern part 
of the country. In the brown north, 
where much of the loess (clayey 
loam) must’be irrigated, wheat and 
millet are grown. In the green south, 
where there is plenty of rain and sun, 
more than one crop of rice can be 
grown each year. The central region, — 
in the Yangtze Valley, has both rice 
and grain. The supply is always 
barely enough to meet the need. A 
flood of the Yellow River is likely to 
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Chinese Industry? 

What are China’s prospects as an 
industrial nation? On the credit side, 
the country has three assets: 


1. Abundant supplies of coal. 
About four-fifths of this coal is in 
Shansi and Shensi provinces which 
are readily accessible. China has a 
little iron ore, but most of 1 is far 
away from the coking coal. Chemical _ 
industries are possible, along with © 
others that do not require large 
amounts of steel. a 

Although little developed, China © 
has streams which may in time pro- 
duce hydroelectric power. : 

2. Abundant manpower. China’s — 
enormous population may become 
productive in time. The experience of — 
making munitions during the last 
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decade may give the needed stimulus. 
To date, however, the general opin- 
ion is that the Chinese are not efficient 
industrial workers. Training and ex- 
perience may overcome this obstacle. 

3. A favorable position. The 
shores of China are on the important 
routes from the United States and 
from Europe to all parts of the Far 
East. 


Manchuria 

Manchuria is once more a part of 
China. This province is about as big 
as Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, and Wyoming. It is almost 
twice the size of Texas. The plains of 
central and southern Manchuria pro- 
vide some of the earth’s most fertile 
land. In the mountains that surround 
the fertile plains are deposits of iron, 
rather low-grade coal, and gold. 

Whatever industry is in Manchuria 
now goes to the Chinese. 


PAPPAPAEPEEPAPEEIEPEEEEAEPIEEEFAIA 


Japan—A 
Problem in 
Defeat 3} 


AARPARARIAIEIPPREPIPEPPPIEEPEPEI AEROS 


Allied problems in dealing with a 
defeated Japan stem partly from 
geography and partly from Japanese 
culture. Japan must be kept from 
developing an industry which will 
enable her again to make war. Yet, 
Japan must be permitted to earn a 
living. Therein lies the problem of 


geography. 


The Japanese Homeland 

Japan has now been reduced to her 
home islands. All her conquests, be- 
ginning with that of Formosa, have 
been shorn away. 

Those home islands are about 4,000 
in number, but there are only four 
that are important. They are Honshu 
(88,000 square miles), Kyushu, Shi- 
koku, and Hokkaido. The islands are 
all mountainous, with narrow coastal 
plains and some river valleys. 

, In total area, the islands are smaller 
than the state of California. In those 
islands live about 72,000,000 people. 
Only 16 per cent of the land area is 
arable. In Japan, the population aver- 
ages 449 persons per acre of arable 
land. In the United States, the aver- 
age is 38 persons. The food situation 
in Japan, then, is as serious as that 
in China. Too many people are trying 
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Facts and Figures 
Area—148,756 square miles (smaller 
than California) 
Arable Land—16 per cent of area 
Population —72,875,800 
Density of Population—490 per square 


mile; 2,750 per square mile of arable 
lan 
Birth Rate—4 every minute 
Capital—Tokyo 
Emperor — Hirohito 
MacArthur, Supreme Commander) 


(Gen. Douglas 





to gain a living on very little land. 
The Japanese have been able to eat 
enough to stay alive because: 
They are expert farmers who 


farm every foot of ground in- 
tensively. 


The Japanese eat less than do 
other peoples. The American sol- 
dier’s ration was four times that of 
the Jap soldier. 

The Japanese “farm” the sea. 
Next to rice, fish is the most im- 
portant item in their diet. 

In spite of these factors, it has al- 
ways been necessary to import food. 
The home islands cannot support 
72,000,000 people, even with the aid 
of the extensive fisheries. To pay for 
imports, Japan turned to manufactur- 


ing and became highly industrialized. - 


Japan’s Natural Resources 


The Japanese home islands are al- 
most devoid of the resources needed 
by a modern industrial nation. The 
Japanese have about as much iron in 
their mines as is mined in the United 
States in one year—about 90,000,000 
tons. All the gasoline that the Japa- 
nese can refine from oil produced in 
their islands in a full year would last 
American motorists about one day. 
The known oil reserves of Japan total 
only one-third of the annual produc- 
tion of the United States. 

There is little coal in Japan, but 
there are many short and rushing 
streams which are used to produce 


MAP QUIZ 


1. What are the names of the two prin- 
cipal islands of the Japanese Empire? 

2. What is the name of the island which 
Japan shares with Russia? 

3, What four cities of Japan have pop- 

* ulations of more than a million? 

4. What two important cities are situ- 
ated on Tokyo Bay? 

5. What minerals does Japan import 
which she needs for her industries? 

6.In normal times, what two general 
types of articles does Japan export? 

7. How far is Vladivostok from Tokyo? 

8. Where are Japan’s largest cities lo- 
cated? 

9. What are two large industrial cities 
of Japan? 








hydroelectric power for manufactur- 
ing. But the Japanese still have no 
answer to the question of where to 
obtain raw materials. Cotton, iron, 
oil, tin, rubber, wool, and aluminum 
ore must be imported. When these 
are added to the necessary food im- 


ports, it is clear that Japan has hada > 
large international bill to meet each — 
year. This was met only by exports. 


The Home Market 


In prewar days, the Japanese were 
strong competitors in world markets. 
They could undersell most industrial 
nations, largely because their labor 


costs were low. Japan has an enor- 


mous labor supply. Farmers squeez- 
ing a bare living from small plots of 
land sent their children to the cities. 
These children became the under- 
paid factory workers. 

The trouble with that situation 
became increasingly clear. Workers 


-and farmers lived so close to the edge 


in the struggle for existence that they 
had very little money with which to 
buy the products of Japanese facto- 
ries. There was practically no home 
market in Japan. Society was a thin 
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veneer of. industrialization over a 


fuedal economy. Obviously no strong 
society could be built upon such a 
foundation. 


The Government of Japan 


When the war came to an end, the 
government of Japan became a mat- 
ter of more universal interest than it 
had ever been. It was a government 
which revolved about the Emperor. 
True, there is a Japanese Constitu- 
tion. But even the Constitution was 
granted by the Emperor, and not 
written by the people. True, the Em- 
peror has to govern through min- 
isters, and we know that he has been 
pretty much the puppet of the officers 
of the army and navy. 

For the last century, the Emperor 


has been built up as the direct de- 
scendant of the Sun Goddess. He is 


divine. He is the chief priest of the 


national religion, Shinto, which is — 


mostly ancestor worship. 


Under such conditions, it was abi ‘ 


ral for a controversy to arise over our 
treatment of the Emperor. Should he 
be driven from Japan or tried as a 


war criminal? If he were eliminated, — 


it might put an end to one cause of 
Japanese fanaticism. He was pk to 
make surrender easier. 


The Japanese have a written co nf 
stitution, in which there is some lip 
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service to democracy. Manhood suf- 
frage was granted in 1925. The lower 
branch of the Diet is the House of 


Representatives elected by popular: 


vote. Criticism of the militarists was 
heard in this chamber as late as 
February, 1940. 

In the last fifteen years, the army 
and the navy have been the most 
powerful force in Japanese political 
life. The tradition arose that the War 
Minister must be an army officer, 
and the Naval Minister must be a 
naval officer. The army and navy 
cliques could cause the downfall of 
any set of ministers if no army or 
navy officer would serve in the cabi- 


net. Moreover, this group was not. 


averse to assassination if they were 
opposed. 

Another strong force has been 
‘made up of four great houses that 
control the major part of Japan’s in- 
dustry and finance. These are the 
Houses of Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumi- 
tomo, and Yasuda. Although the war 
brought havoc to the properties of 
these great firms, they are still a 
strong force in Japan. It remains to 
be seen what stand they will take on 
the reforms which the Allies may de- 
mand. They have waxed rich on the 
labor of the peasants. 

The future of Japan is still to be 
worked out. We shall possibly learn 
much about the ability of a politically 
‘backward people to take on demo- 
cratic institutions and liberties, and 
to make them work. We shall learn 
much about our ability to change 
such a feudal economy into a modern 
state with a relatively high standard 
of living for all. 





India—A 
Trouble Spot of 
The Far East 


6 


India has long been the great pearl 
in the string of British possessions. 
For centuries, it has been a source of 
wealth for thousands of Englishmen. 
It has been a market for millions of 
dollars’ worth of British manufac- 
tures. Wars have been fought in 
Europe to preserve Britain’s “life 
line”—the . Mediterranean route to 
India. 

Knowing this background, we ap- 
preciate some of the feeling of the 
Englishman toward India. We also 
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know that, for some decades, the ~ 


people of India have been asking in- 
dependence. Their struggle for inde- 
pendence did not take the violent 
pathway which was followed in the 
American Revolution, for instance, 
or in the fighting of the Irish. The 
weapon of the Indian has been pas- 
sive resistance, but it has been a 
strong weapon. 

The Labor Government of England 
has renewed the British offer of 
autonomy within the Empire, and 
once more the struggle between the 
many contending elements is on. 
“The many contending elements” is 
a phrase which is descriptive of al- 
most everything in the life of India. 


A Land of Variety 


India is isolated from the rest of 
Asia by the high Himalaya Moun- 
tains. There is still no railroad which 
crosses the Indian border. South of 
this barrier is a land that is as big and 
as populous as all Western Europe. 
Within its borders are examples of 
extremes of land forms and climate. 
The monsoons bring plenty of rain. 
In some sections, too much water is 
the agricultural problem. In others, 
the evaporation is so rapid that the 
land is parched. Thus India contains 
some of the wettest spots on earth and 
also some of the driest. 

This diversity is even more pro- 
nounced when we consider the people 
of India. The Hindus represent two- 
thirds of the population, and the Mo- 
hammedans comprise one-fifth. But 
the Hindu group is split into 2,000 
castes, with the Brahmans at the top 
and the “untouchables” at the bot- 
tom. This picture enables us to begin 
to see the difficulty of securing unified 
action in India. 

Among India’s 400 million people 
there are nine great religions and 
over 200 languages. Twenty of these 
languages are spoken by over a mil- 
lion persons each. 

Diversity also appears in the politi- 
cal make-up of India. Two-thirds of 
the country is under direct British 
rule. These are the provinces of Brit- 
ish India. Then there are about 560 
Indian states of all sizes. Each has 
its sovereign. Each has some control 
over its internal affairs. Each is at- 
tached to Great Britain, or to the 
King, by treaty. 

This is the mixture of peoples and 
cultures with which the British Gov- 
ernment is seeking some sort of 
agreement. The two groups which 


ec 





have caused most of the contnetertee 
are the Hindus, led by Gandhi, and 
the Mohammedans, led by J faa 
The Mohammedans, 
group, oppose a united country domi- 
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a minority © 


nated by Hindus. The Hindus oppose © 


the Mohammedan proposal that a 
separate Moslem state, Pakistan, be 
created. The British oppose any set- 
tlement which might result in in- 
ternal strife which would injure 
British interests in the Far East. ‘ 


The Resources of India 
Statistics indicate that India has 


rich natural resources, but there are — 


a few factors which cause the statis- 
tics to be misleading. 
Food—India produces 
amounts of food, with rice, wheat, 
and millet as the leading crops. India 


is credited with having nearly half 


the world’s cattle. In spite of these 
facts, most Indians have a low stand- 
ard of living. The Hindus will not kill 
cattle even though the stock is infirm 
or diseased. The useless cattle com- 
pete with the sound cattle for the food 
supply. Food production is limited to 
the level country, and only govern- 
ment action to distribute food averts 
famine in many sections. 


Raw Materials—The tendency has 


been for India to concentrate on the - 


production of raw materials which 
are bought, manufactured, and then 


resold by British merchants. India — 


produces considerable cotton. Coal 
and iron are present, but in concen- 


trated areas. The Indians have pro- — 


duced coal at the rate of 30,000,000 
tons a year and iron ore to the amount 
of 3,000,000 tons. They have enough 
of oan two minerals, with manga- 
nese near by, to:serve as the basis for 
a sound steel industry. There prob- 
ably would not be enough to make a 


MAP QUIZ 

1. What is the capital and largest city of 
Burma? Why is it important? 

2. Name two of India’s naval bases that 
are on the Arabian Sea. 

3. Name two important cities of India 
that are on the Bay of Bengal. 

4. What river drains the great north- 
eastern plain of India? 


5. What great river drains western 
India? 


6. In what country is each of the follow- 
ing located: Lhasa, Chungking, Delhi, 
Lashio, Hanoi, Hong Kong? 

7.Name the countries which border 
India. 


8. On what river is the capital of China 
located? j 


large. 
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highly industrialized nation of the 
land. There are also supplies of mica, 
bauxite, and chromite. 

Large supplies of wool and hides 
are produced. 


Industry—Modern industry was 
slow in developing in India. However, 
the very great population finally 
made production rather extensive. A 
1919 survey showed that India was 
one of the eight great eae iat ae na- 
tions. 

In the cotton industry, 10,000 000 
spindles and 200,000 looms nee 
more than four bifon yards of cloth 
each year. Hand looms provide an- 
other two billions. 

Steel production is rising. In 1939, 
India produced 750,000 tons of steel, 
and now is surpassing 1,250,000 tons. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur is one of the most mod- 
ern steel plants in the world. 

India still has serious shortages. It 
must rely on England and the United 
States for machine tools, the higher 
grades of steel, gasoline engines, and 
radio equipment. India is a long way 
from self-sufficiency. 





The Near and 
Middle East— 
Oil and Shipping 


7 


The Near and Middle East form the 
bridge from Asia to Europe. Here are 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, 
with Syria and Palestine along the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean. 
These lands are assuming an impor- 
tance far out of proportion to their 
size or population. They are strate- 
gically located. They have enormous 
undeveloped oil reserves. 





Strategic Location 

The Suez Canal, controlled by Brit- 
ain, is a most valuable part of the 
British “life line” —the sea route from 
England to India. It is surrounded by 
Moslem peoples who could make Brit- 
ish control of the Canal rather pre- 
carious if they were to start a Holy 
War. This vital water link forces the 
British to busy themselves with the 
affairs of the entire Middle East. 

The Dardanelles links the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean. Russia 
has for decades wanted a clear out- 
let for her Black Sea ports, such as 
Odessa. She has frequently gone to 
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war in attempts to capture Con- 
stantinople. Now the effort has shifted 
to the diplomatic field, and Russia is 
asking control of the Dardanelles. 


Oil Resources 


At the side of the Persian Gulf are 
great oil reserves. Saudi Arabia has 
others. This wealth gives the Near 
and Middle East a particular impor- 
tance in the modern world. For 
many years, Russia and Britain have 
carved out spheres of influence in 
Persia, which more recently came to 
be known as Iran. Now American 
companies have joined the competi- 
tion. The oil concession for Eastern 
Arabia (largely centered on the 
island of Bahrein) is held by an 
American company. There is talk of a 
pipe line across Saudi Arabia. 


Turkey at the Crossroads 


Turkey, mostly in Asia but con- 
trolling the Dardanelles, holds a most 
important strategic position. The na- 
tion has had an interesting history 
since 1908. Before that year, Turkey 
was a backward state under the Sul- 
tan. In 1908, there was a rebellion of 
the Young Turks, and the history of 
modern Turkey began. The Young 
Turks were successful in getting rid 
of the Sultan, but the following years 
brought disaster. The new governing 
group decided to make Turkey 
strong. This was the last thing that 
the western powers wanted. A key- 
note of British policy had always been 
to have a weak power in control of 
the eastern Mediterranean. Russia 
still had hopes of wresting Con- 
stantinople from a weak Turkey. Italy 
had ambitions in the Turkish region 
of Tripoli. 

Italy declared war on Turkey and 
took Tripoli. The Balkan countries 
took advantage of Turkey’s prostra- 
tion and almost drove the Turks out 
of Europe. 

Within Turkey, however, the 
Young Turks carried on their -pro- 
gram. A Grand National Assembly 
was organized with its capital at An- 
gora (now Ankara) in Asia Minor. 
This assembly was set up in 1920. In 
outline, some of the next steps were: 
Nov.1,1922—The Assembly formally de- 

posed the Sultan. 

Nov. 4, 1922—The Assembly took control of 

Constantinople (Istanbul). 

Oct. 29, 1923 Mustafa Kemal became Presi- 
dent; Ankara became the capital. 
Nov. 1, 1927—Mustafa Kemal (now called 

Kemal Ataturk) was reélected. 


Nov. 9,1938—Kemal Ataturk died; Ismet 
Inénii succeeded him. 





Turkey is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of chrome ore, and now has 
some steel mills. Yet the country is of 
but minor importance as a source of 


materials. The steel mills produce less © 


steel in a year than do those of the 


United States in a day. The impor- 
tance of Turkey lies in its position 
across the Dardanelles. 


Lands of the Near East 


As we pass southward from Turkey 
along the Mediterranean, we come to 


Syria. This land is small and dry. It | 


is without important raw materials, 
and it has a small population. But the 
power that controls Syria has a foot- 
hold in the strategic region of the 
eastern Mediterranean. France re- 
ceived Syria as a mandate at the close 
ef World War I. By agreement of the 
French Government, Syria became 
independent on January 1, 1944. 

Next to the southward comes Pal- 
estine. This region is only a little 
larger than the state of New Jersey. 
After World War I, it was taken from 
the Turkish Empire and given to 
Great Britain as a mandate. Palestine 
is dry, but irrigation can produce 
valuable crops. It is wanted by the 
Zionists as a homeland for the Jews. 

The British promised to further the 
project of a “national home for the 
Jewish people,” but the entry of Jews 
brought immediate and violent pro- 
tests from the Arabs. Largely in order 
to avoid trouble with the Moslems in 
the midst of World War II, the British 
issued the “White Paper” stopping 
Jewish migration to Palestine. An in- 
tense controversy arose. 


Lands of the Middle East 


Iraq spreads over Mesopotamia, 
the valley of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. It was made independent 


in 1927 after being a British mandate 
since 1919. Iraq is one of the world’s 


great oil producers. 


Iran, formerly Persia, is also inde- 
pendent. Before 1914, it was divided 
into “spheres of influence” by the 
English and the Russians. These pow- 
ers still have great influence. Both 
sent military forces into Iran during 
World War II, and both were reluc- 
tant.to withdraw their forces when 
the war came to an end. 

Both Iraq and Iran are finding that 
their valuable oil reserves make real 
independence difficult to maintain. 
Each is the subject of intense rivalry | 


among western powers—notably be- % 


tween England and Russia. 
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EXT to Asia, Africa is the largest 
continent. When its long-neg- 
lected resources have been developed, 
it may prove to be the richest. Almost 


every mineral needed by industry . 


and almost every known form of plant 
life can be found there in abundance. 
Africa may become the great testing 
ground for the principle of the At- 
lantic Charter. This guarantees equal 
access for all nations to the raw mate- 
rials of the world. Africa is still 
largely a colonial region. Most of it is 
under some sort of control by one of 
the imperial powers. 

North Africa (Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Libya, and Egypt) and South 
Africa are the two sections of the 
continent most suitable for residence 
by white people. Much of the re- 
mainder is either desert or tropical 
forest where the native races have an 
advantage. 


North Africa 

European nations have struggled 
for North Africa for years. They are 
still carrying on the struggle. The im- 
portance of this Mediterranean shore 
was emphasized with the building of 
the Suez Canal. Under Disraeli, Eng- 
land bought enough canal stock to 


insure control. England thus ac- 
quired ‘special interests” in Egypt. 
In 1822, there were disorders in 


Egypt, and the British army went 
in and made Egypt a British protec- 
torate. 

This open British control lasted 
until February 28, 1922, when the 
British recognized the independent 
sovereignty of Egypt. To defend the 
Canal, the British were permitted to 
have troops in Egypt. 

Of the almost 16 million people in 
Egypt, some 91.4 per cent are Mos- 
lems. The Egyptian Government is 
an active participant in the recently 
formed “Moslem League.” 


Libya lies west of Egypt. Under the 
name of Tripoli, Libya was under 
Turkish control until 1912, when 
Italy defeated Turkey in war. Tripoli 
became part of the Italian Empire. 
It soon became clear that the land 
was of little worth to Italy. The popu- 
lation is small because of the barren 
land. There are some spots where 
olives and fruits are grown, but most 
of the natives shepherd flocks. 

Libya will, according to reports, be 
internationalized. The great powers 
will have to decide who will be the 
trustee for the United Nations. 


Facts and Figures 


Prewar Status 


" Area in 
North Africa square miles _ 


E g. y pt (independ- 


Population 


nt) 
Libya (Italian) 
Tunisia (French) _. ; 
Algeria (French) 847,500 
Morocco (French) 162,120 
West Africa 
French West 


6,242,706 


1,815,768 14,944,830 
3,418,066 
20,641,814 
185,150 


372,674 
3,999 


Nigete (British) __ 
Gambia (British) _ 
Gold Coast 

(British) ees — 91,843 
Sierra Leone 

(British) 2,500 
Liberia (independ- 

45,000 

Union of South Africa 
(One of British 

Commonwealths) 472,550 


Madagascar 


(French) 


3,962,520 
105,425 
1,500,600 


9,589,898 


241,094 3,797,936 





French North Africa consists of 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. 


Algeria, almost four times the size 
of European France, is politically a 
part of France. Its capital is only 400 
miles from Marseilles. About 95 per 
cent of the country is a desert. Only 
along the coast is there enough rain 
to produce wheat and other grains, 
vegetables, fruit, cotton, and tobacco. 
A high range of mountains, the Atlas 
Mountains, divides this region from 
the desert..In this range are mined 
such minerals as iron, copper, lead, 
mercury, zinc, and coal. Rich de- 
posits of phosphates are in the desert. 


Tunisia is a French protectorate 


which has as many Italians as French- : 


men. 


Merocco faces on both the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. 
This position has long made the coun- 
try a subject of international rivalry. 
France won a protectorate over it in 
1911. 


West Africa 


South of Morocco is a long coast 
line of great importance. The Air Age 
has brought this coast increased im- 
portance, for this great bulge of 
Africa extends out toward South 
America. During the war, many 
learned about the port of Dakar for 
the first time. Now we know that it is 
only 1,600 miles from Natal in 
Brazil—a few hours flight by plane. 


Liberia, an independent nation, 
was founded by Americans as a place 


to which freed ee might go. lis 


capital is Monrovia. Liberia has an 


important position on Africa’s Atlan- 
tic coast. It has another interest for 
us. The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company has been using this little 
country for experiments in rubber 
cultivation. This company has had 
110,000 acres under cultivation. It 
has another billion acres under lease 


or option. The 10,000 tons of rubber 


secured annually from Liberia was of 
some moment during the war. 


French West Africa reaches across 
the Sahara from Dakar to the Sudan. 
Recent use of this region as a path- 
way for the carrying of war materials 
to the Middle East and to North 
Africa has brought it new promi- 
nence. It promises little for the fu- 
ture, since it is largely desert. . 


British West Africa consists of a 
number of possessions that are scat- 
tered along the coast. Gambia, Sierra 
Leone (with Freetown, the best har- 


bor in Africa), the Gold Coast, and 


Nigeria are all crown colonies. 


French Equatorial Africa stretches 
eastward to the Sudan. The capital is 
Brazzaville..During World War II, 
this was the capital of the Fighting 
French. 


Madagascar is 980 miles long, ex- 


tending parallel to Portuguese Mo- 
zambique. It shelters the Mozam- 
bique Channel, 240 to 500 miles wide, 
through which shipping flows after it 
has rounded the Cape. The capital is 
Tananarive, with 70,000 people. On 
the island are some 34% million na- 
tives, the Malagasy, and about 25,000 
Frenchmen. This colony is said to 


represent French colonial imperial- — 


ism at its worst. The last revolt 
against French rule was not put 
down until 1914. 


South Africa 

The Union of South Africa is part 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Situated at the southern tip of 
Africa, 
strategic position. 

Its diversified industry is shown by 
the following table of the chief ex- 
ports of 1940, with the value of each 
in pounds sterling: 





Sugar’ 1 272 eS eee 2 1oG0an 
Diamonds ________ apes 2,331,267 
Maize janes ee 1,825,245 
Hides and skins 1,820,327 
Bunker coal. 22 — 1,530,353 
Citrus fruits ——___” - 91,383,793) 
Asbestos ___ 934,417 4 
Bark... eae 547,281 


this nation has a highly 
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Relative Size Of 
The U.S.and Africa. 
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‘The British Commonwealth of Nations 


- “Autonomous communities within the 


- British Empire, equal in status, in no 































way subordinate one to another in any 


_ respect of their domestic or foreign af- 


fairs, though united by a common alle- 
giance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. ... Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is 
master of its destiny. In fact, if not 
always in form, it is subject to no more 
compulsion whatever.” 


1 ee words come from the dec- 
larations of a conference of prime 
ministers which met in 1926. They 
were ratified by Parliament in the 
Statute of Westminster which was 
passed November 24, 1931. They de- 
scribe exactly the present political 
status of the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa. Ireland and 
Newfoundland were represented at 
the 1926 conference, but their status 
is a little different from that of the 
other dominions, as will be explained. 


PPPPRPPPPEPPPPPPAPPAEAPPAPIPAEIA AAA 
The United Kingdom 
In Serious Financial 
Trouble I 


The people of the United Kingdom 
(England, Scotland, Wales) face 
their peacetime problems with mis- 
givings. They held their first general 
election in ten years in 1945. The Con- 
servative party was defeated. The 
Labor party controls the present 


_ government. This new government 


plans to embark on a limited program 
of socialism by nationalizing the 
Bank of England, transportation, 
power, and mining industries. This 
change of policy reflects a serious 
economic problem which must be 
faced. 

Because the British have called 
upon the United States for financial 
aid, it will be useful for all Ameri- 
cans to understand some of the prob- 
lems of the “tight little isle.” 

For the last three centuries, the 

national life of England has been 
‘dominated by the fact that it is an 
island with a relatively dense popu- 
lation. England has a_ population 
which averages 742 persons per 
“square mile. (The United States has 
44 persons per square mile.) Scotland 


and Wales are less’ densely peopled, 


but they have less arable land. In 


England, fully 80 per cent of the peo- 
ple are urban. 

With such a large population in 
such limited territory, it is inevitable 
that most Englishmen must support 
themselves by manufacture or trade. 
This situation is reflected in our own 
history, for the English Navigation 
Acts (1660, 1663) are among the im- 
portant causes of our Revolution. By 
these laws, the English hoped to make 
sure of their supplies of raw materials 
and of their necessary foreign mar- 
kets. 

There are great industrial areas 
about Glasgow in Scotland, about 
Newcastle in northern England, in 
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pendent upon food imports. But Eng- 
land is still a “tight little isle” with a 
relatively large population. It is still 
dependent upon trade. It must still 
find sources of income to balance an 
unfavorable trade situation. 

That situation is now more serious 
than ever. Britain has an external 
debt of some 14 billion pounds—a 
debt owed to persons outside Eng- 
land and upon which interest must be 
paid. Britain’s industry was almost 
wholly converted to war uses, and 


-now must be reconverted. Mean- 


while, the people must live. Food 
must be bought. 
The immediate problem, then, is to 


EXPORTS 





British 
Goods 


£& 847,751,866 


1,127,824,428 
919,518,933 
885,512,502 
1,099,868,877 








the region from Manchester and 
Liverpool to Sheffield and Notting- 
ham, and about Birmingham, Coven- 
try, London, Portsmouth, and Cardiff. 

Each year, imports have been in 
excess of exports, and Englishmen 
have had to find other income to pay 
the balances due. They provided 
shipping and insurance. They re- 
ceived dividends on stock which Eng- 
lishmen owned in _ corporations 
abroad. Incidentally, much of this 
English-owned stock was sold during 
the war to pay for war materials 
bought abroad. Dividends will no 
longer go to Englishmen in large 
sums. Therefore, an important source 
of income has been lost. 

The Empire plays a big part in 
English trade. Some 49 per cent of 
English exports went to the Empire 
in prewar days, and 49 per cent of 
English imports were from the Em- 
pire. The table on this page indicates 
the extent of this Empire trade. 

In Britain’s trade with the rest of 
the world, the United States held top 
position in prewar days. We provided 
13 per cent of England’s imports, and 
we took four per cent of its exports. 
Argentina held the next position. 


Looking to the Future 


With the end of World War II, the 
British had to think seriously about 


‘their economic future. Increased food 


production, stimulated by war’s 
needs, has made them slightly less de- 


440,604,879 
521,391,494 
470,755,320 
439,535,710 
413,084,205 


Total 
Exports 


£ 501,373,738 
596,525,165 
532,279,966 
485,509,302 
439,273,162 


Foreign and 
Colonial geods 


£& 60,768,859 
75,133,671 
61,524,646 
46,133,592 
26,188,957 


secure credits abroad to pay for the 
food, raw materials, and machines 
needed for the reconversion period. 
The United States is being asked to 
provide these credits on very gener- 
ous terms. 

After reconversion, the economic 
problem will still be serious. Certain 
important resources of the past are 
either gone or are uncertain. Britain 
once gained large profits from its ship- 
ping. Now the United States has the 
advantage in both shipping and air 
transport. Our Victory ships provide 
dangerous competition for the Brit- 
ish, and our great fleet of air trans- 
port planes are ready to take over the 
world’s airways. 

The British estimate that they will 
have to increase the total of their ex- 
ports by as much as 50 per cent if 
they are to keep a reasonable stand- 
ard of living. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE 





Area Population 
The United Kingdom... S 94,279 47,888,958 
Self-Governing Dominions 
Canada.» see 3,694,863 . 11,506,655 
Australias se 2,974,581 7,177,590 
New Zealand BST) ORS ATS FR hh 1,631,414 
Union of South Africa... 472,550 9,979,000 
\ 9 a Ae 27,137 2,989,700 
Colonies and Mandates 
Birope see ee 1 289,067 
Asia» = see = 1,724,079 394,953,808 
Africa 2225... 3,358,747 53,046,730 
North America....._-_— 152,734 304,724 
Central America... 8,598 61,068 
Wiest Indies22.=. 4 12,897 2,446,107 
South America._._._.__. 95,098 357,012 
Australasia and Oceania 208,519 1,444,384 
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: Canada—Across 
2 An ) Undefended 
_ Border 


Oa 


- a, 
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eA border 4,000 miles long—the 
ongest undefended frontier in the 
be world—is between the United States 

‘and Canada. In Canada, we have a 
ob ‘idge leading to Europe, for this self- 
governing Dominion is one of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
hae Geographically, Canada has five 
main areas. The Pacific Coast Region 
has high mountains which cut off 
much rainfall from the Interior 
_ Plains. Through these Plains, the 
rivers run northward area of 
southward toward present markets. 
» _ The Canadian Shield is a vast region 
in which the farmer has no place. It 
has riches in water power, pulpwood, 

and minerals—all of which demand 

- for development. This region 
is largely untouched. Great efforts are 
now being made to make use of these 
resources. The uranium for the 
atomic bomb came from Canada. 

_ The St. Lawrence Valley, about the 
size of Indiana, has good farm land. 
_ The Maritime Provinces come into 

_ their own as ports for fishing and 
shipping, but only in the winter when 

_ the St. Lawrence ports are closed. 


Population 


Canada is unique in the distribu- 
tion of population—geographically 
band racially. About 50 per cent of all 
» the people live within 100 miles of the 


MAP QUIZ 


1. The color tint on the map on page 13 

- indicates one resource is found over 

a greater area of Canada than any 
other resource. What is it? 


_2.Which three provinces could be 
called the “breadbasket” of Canada? 


| 3. Which of Canada’s mineral resources 
were of special importance to the war 
effort? 


| 4. How do you account for location and 
direction of Canada’s principal rail- 
roads? 


: 5, What does the location of the devel- 
oped water power tell you about the 
_ probable location of Canada’s indus- 
| _ tries and chief cities? 
| 6.Where are the chief fruit-growing 
c regions located? 
| 7. What resources does Canada have 
which we lack or of which we have 
| only limited supplies? 
8 hates resources are like our own, 
} aking trade between us difficult? 





THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


United States border. Fully 90 per 
cent of them are within 200 miles of 
that border. 

The population includes people of 
British origin to the number of 5,381,- 


071, and others of French origin to, 


the number of 2,927,790. Canada has 
not been a melting pot. Its French 
have maintained their language and 
culture. Canada is a two-language 
country. Both French and English are 
official languages. 

The French people, centering in 
Quebec, are loyal Canadians. They 
insist, however, upon making their 
own decisions on important subjects. 
During the war, a serious cleavage 
came when the government proposed 
to draft men for foreign service. 
Many French Canadians objected 
forcefully by refusing to obey draft 
orders. 


Canadian Resources 


Fully 80 per cent of Canada has 
not been thoroughly explored for re- 
sources. There are reasons to believe 
there may be huge deposits of valu- 
able minerals in the rocks of the 
ancient Laurentian Shield. The 
southern strip of Canada in which 
most of the people live offers a wide 
assortment of important resources at 
present. 

East of the Rocky Mountains are 
the great plains where wheat is the 
important crop. The forests are the 
basis for prosperous lumber, wood 
pulp, and paper industries. In Quebec 
and Ontario, extensive industries 
have been developed, with consider- 
able expansion during the war. The 
oceans attract thousands of fisher- 
men. The lonely northern forests at- 
tract the trappers who catch fur- 
bearing animals in what is perhaps 
the greatest game preserve on earth. 

Mining is becoming \more impor- 
tant each year. Ontario’s “Porcupine 
Camp” produces gold. In Manitoba, 
copper is being mined. Most of the 


_ world’s nickel is secured from Cana- 


dian mines in the Sudbury District of 
Ontario. The largest asbestos mines 
in the world are in Quebec. Near 
Lake Superior there are extensive 
iron deposits. 

Canada has little coal, but great 
opportunities for water power. It is 
the water power that has brought the 
development of the aluminum indus- 
try and the wide expansion of weod 
pulp and paper mills. 

Canadian exports for 1940, the last 
prewar year, were as follows: 
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Newsprint_________ 151 million dollars 
Wheat__ _ 120 
Lumber... 68  “ 2 
Meatest =...) 63). -* “3 
Nickel _ ee ee s 
Wood pulp Feige OL ry K 
Cppiet si ae " 
Aluminum. +t a i ¥ 

[it oe a 30 = p> 


Of these exports, 43 per cent went 
to the United Kingdom and 38 per 
cent to the United States. 

Canadians have usually bought 
goods from the United States to a 
value much greater than that of their 
exports to us. This means that the 
balance has been heavily against 
Canada. The Canadians have had to 
look elsewhere, mostly to trade with 
England, for the money with which to 
pay the balance due the United 
States. People of the United States 
have invested some four billion dol- 
lars in Canadian industries. Divi- 
dends on this investment (about 200 
million dollars in normal times) form 
another drain upon Canada’s supply 
of our dollars. 


Newfoundland 

The island of Newfoundland is not 
part of Canada. At the close of World 
War I, it was made one of the self- 
governing dominions of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. In 1933, 
however, the little dominion fell into 
financial difficulties. The Treasury 
could not pay its bills and defaulted 
on a debt of about 90 million dollars. 

The British then suggested that 
Newfoundland give up its dominion 
status. Once more it became a colony 
until it could be made self-supporting. 
The Newfoundland Parliament ap- 
proved the step in 1933. 


AAAAAAARAARAAARAARERAAEIAIRAEPIEA 


Australia — 
The Land 
Down Under 3 


WAAAAAARARARAARAARERERAREEEEE EES 


The only nation in the world that 
has a continent to itself is Australia. 
It lies “down under,” south. of the 
Equator and southeast of the Nether- 
lands Indies. This continent is almost 
as large as the United States. Yet it 
has a population about equal to that 
of New York City—about one-twen- 
tieth of that of the United States. 
Geography provides many of the rea- 
sons for this scanty population. 

Australia is isolated. It lies in the 
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xr. There are few neighboring 
islands except to the northwest. It is 
%, 000 miles from the American conti- 
nent. 
Australia was not Revered until 
after 1600. The Dutch found it first, 
but allowed their claim to lapse as 
they could see no value in it. The Eng- 
iis sh used this faraway land as a penal 
“olony for many years. 
__ Australia has more than its share of 
land not suited for crops. Fully 70 per 
cent of the continent is unproductive. 
5 For this reason, a very large part of: 
the area of Australia is still sparsely 
populated. 
re p Marginal Country 
Australia is a marginal country. 
- The interior is so inhospitable that 
q most of the people live along the 
j edges. In fact, the vast majority live 
on or near the eastern and south- 
~ eastern coasts, for the western shore 
is not favorable. One-third of the 
_ people live in the two great cities— 
- Melbourne and Sydney. 
Along the east coast are high, 
‘wooded mountains. Among these 
_ there are fertile plains and valleys. 
- Behind these mountains, toward the 
3 west, is a vast region of grasslands. 
- This great interior plain is suitable 
mainly for sheep and cattle raising. 
_ Australia produces more wool than 
_ any other part of the world. 
Like the United States, Australia 
has a Far West, with a considerable 
- desert region and some high moun- 
| - tains. In the western mountains are 
7 _ most of the mineral resources of the 
' - continent. Continuing the likeness to 
- our own country, Australia has had 
a own “gold rush.” 
_- The city of Darwin, on the northern 
coast, is isolated from the rest of the 


“ 









MAP QUIZ 


-1.Into what states and territories is 
_ Australia divided? 


| 2. Where are most of the large cities lo- 
cated? 


_ 3.Can you account for the lack of rail- 
roads in most parts of Australia? 


| 4, Of what importance are Birdum and 
Alice Springs? 


Se Locate the various resources of Aus- 


tralia. Do they help to explain the 
centers of population? 


6. What is Australia’s one large city on 
the northern coast? 


’ oe 7. How do Australia and the United 





THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Facts and Figures 

Australia 

Area—2,974,581 square miles (about the 
size of the United States) 

Population—7,016,449 (about the popu- 
lation of New York City) 

Like the United States, Australia is a 
federal union, with the following 
subdivisions: 

Population 


2,770,348 


Area in 
square miles 


309,432 
87,8 


New South Wales _. 


Queensland 
South Australia 
West Australia f 
Northern Territory — 523,620 
Capital Territory —— 940 
(like our District 
of Columbia) 
Tasmania 
(an island south of 
Australia) 
Capital of Australia__Canberra 
Gov. General— Duke of Gloucester 
Prime Minister —Joseph B. Chifley 





country except by water. This isola- 
tion was an asset in the months when 
there was danger of a Japanese inva- 
sion. The invading force which might 
have taken Darwin would have had 
difficulty expanding its power to the 
rest of Australia. To the south was a 
formidable desert. . 

Through this desert there is the be- 
ginning of a railway. From Darwin, 
the builders pressed southward, but 
at Birdum they gave up. The desert 
was too much for them. At times, 
heavy rains made the country a 
swamp. At other times, there were 
great dust storms which buried the 
railroad structure. For 650 miles to 
Alice Springs, where the railroad be- 
gins again, the country defied traffic. 
During the war, it was essential that 
communications with Darwin be kept 
open. Against great odds, a fine all- 
weather road was built over these 
650 miles. 


Australia’s Resources 

Australia has gold. But for the Aus- 
tralians, wool is more valuable than 
gold. Normal production of wool 
brings in about $140,000,000 a year. 
Next in value of total output come 
wheat, grown in the East, and gold, 
mined in the West. On the plains 
there is a great dairy industry, with 
its production of meat, hides, and 
dairy products. From the mountains, 
the Australians mine silver, lead, cop- 
per, and tin. There is an abundance of 
coal and iron, sometimes side by side. 

Manufacturing, most of which is 
centered in and around the capitals 
of the six states, was expanded to 
produce munitions of war. This ex- 
perience will probably. lead to the 
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further development of a peacetime 
industry. 


Animals in Isolation 


Australia is notable for the many 
types of strange and exotic animals 
‘that thrive there. The kangaroo is 
most commonly known. There are 
also the water mole, birds which do 
not fly, rats with web feet, and insects 
more feared than are wild animals. 


Perhaps the greatest nuisance is the 
common rabbit. A few of these little 
animals were imported into Australia 
to provide hunting for the people. On 
the wastes of interior Australia there 
were none of the animals which in 
other lands keep the rabbit popula- 
tion within bounds. Now there are so 
many rabbits that periodic campaigns 
are staged to kill them off. Since it is 
said that 40 rabbits eat as much as one 
sheep, the seriousness of the problem 
can be appreciated. 


International Position 


Australia is a self-governing part 
of the British Empire. As such, it took 
an active part in the war. It is now 
insisting upon taking an active part in 
the peace. Australia will have much 
to say about the future of Japan, and 
about the final settlement of the many 
territorial problems of the southwest- 
ern Pacific area. 

Australia has territories outside 
her boundaries. One is Papua, or 
British New Guinea. Another, the 
Territory of New Guinea, was placed 
under mandate to Australia by the 
League of Nations. It includes the 
Bismarck Archipelago and the Solo- 
mon Islands. 


Key to Quiz on Page 48 


1. France; 2. U. ae 3. France; 4. Gr. Brit.; 
a OS S.seGe France; Gr. Brit.; 8. Gr. Brit.; 

Netherlands; 10. U. S40 1140, 33.42. Gs 
Brits 13. Poland; 14. Russia; 15. China; 
16. Poland; 17. Russia; 18. China; 19. Rus- 
sia; 20. Greece; 21. Romania; 22. Australia; 
23. Switzerland; 24. Russia; 25. Ecuador; 
26. Bulgaria; 27. Canada; 28. Phili pines; 
29. Norway; 30. Yugoslavia; 31. Czecho- 
slovakia; 32. Turkey; 33. India; 34. Korea; 
35. Atlantic and Pacific; 36. Marmara and 
Aegean seas; 37. Mediterranean and Tyrrhe- 
nian seas; 38. Mediterranean and Gulf of 
Suez; 39. North Sea and English Channel; 
40. Lakes Erie and Ontario; 41. Atlantic and 


Pacific; 42. North and Baltic seas; 43. Rus- 


sia; 44. Spain; 45. Germany; 46. Ttaly; 47. 


France; 48. Mapes 4 49. Germany; 50. Rus- 
sia; 51. China; 52. Burma; 53. In ia: 54. Ar- 
gentina; 55. Turkey; 56. Head of Adriatic; 
57. France and Germany; 58. Australia; 59. 
Africa; 60. Russia; 61. Siberia; 62. Aleutians; 
63. Samoa; 64. India; 65. ‘abundant; 
abundant; 67. import; 68. import; 69. abun- 
dant; 70. ‘import; 71. abundant; 72. import; 
73. import; 74. ‘import; 75. abundant: 76. 
abundant; 77. abundant; 78. abundant; 
79. import; 80. import; 81. import; 82. abun- 
dant; 83. abundant; 84. abundant; 85. im- 

ae 87. abundant; 88. import; 
9. Jap an; 0. Brazil; 91. Canada; 92. Gr. 
Brit.; 33. South America; 94. Texas; 95. East; 
96. East: 97. North; 98. South; 99. North; 
100. West. 
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Russia is the largest single nation 
n the world. Stretching from the 
Baltic Sea in Europe all the way to 
the Pacific, it has two and a half times 
the area of the United States. It is so 
- large that the Russians could afford 
to “give away” one-tenth of their land 
when the Germans started their inva- 
sion of 1941. Using the time gained, 
Russia rallied its forces and finally 
drove the Germans from 200,000 
_ square miles of Russian soil. 
_ No other nation, in all probability, 
could sacrifice so much territory, 
with so many industries and so much 
_ farm land, and still have the resources 
E- to fight back. The Soviet Union is 
_ enormously big and rich in still unde- 
veloped resources. 


ae 
_ Russia in Europe 
] To understand Russia, it is neces- 
sary to know a little of the history of 
the last few decades. Until 1917, more 
than half of Russia’s land was owned 
__ by landlords who had huge holdings. 
_ The peasants were shifted about from 
plot to plot, a system which was sure 
to result in soil robbing. The only ob- 
_ jective was immediate production. 
‘yy 
_ Methods of agriculture were primi- 
tive. Practically no industry existed, 
except crude household manufac- 
- tures. The people were illiterate and 
had no share in the government. 
_ Then came the revolution of 1917. 
_ The land of the big landlords was 
confiscated. The experiment of state 
farms and codperative farms was 
_ started. Then the Russians set out to 
become an industrial nation. For a 
_ decade, they kept their standard of 
living low in order to have the money 
_ to buy the needed machinery. Their 
~ accomplishments in the war show that 
they had a fair degree of success. 
In Russia, then, many things are 
_ still new. The land system is new. The 
manufacturing industry is new. The 
_ system of government which the Rus- 
‘sians set up is new. And Russia’s par- 
ticipation in world affairs as an equal 
_ is also new. 

























_ Russia’s Resources 
_ Crops—European Russia extends 
from the frozen tundra along the Arc- 
_ tic to the semitropical lands between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian. Grains 
_ form the most important crops. Bar- 
le 7 predominates in the northern 
zone. Oats and flax are grown in the 
next belt, which stretches westward 
1 the Baltic. Farther south is the 
oellt, and last come the great re- 









THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Facts and Figures 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U.S.S.R.) 

Area—8,819,791 square miles (one-sixth 
of the earth’s land surface) 

Population —192,695,710 (with 49 recog- 
nized nationalities) 

Subdivisions—Eleven Soviet republics 
of prewar days, with five more 
formed from conquered lands: Fin- 
nish, Moldavian, Lithuanian, Latvian, 
and Estonian 

Chief Cities: 


Moscow 4,137,018 


Leningrad pe ene Sie Yt 3,191,304 


Kievs 2 846,293 


Commissar of Foreign Affairs— Vyache- 
slav Mikhailovitch Molotov 

First Vice Commissar for Defense— 
Gregory K. Zhukov 

Ambassador to the United States— 
Andrei A. Gromyko 

United States Ambassador to Russia— 
Lieut. General Walter Bedell Smith 


gions where spring and winter wheat 
are the staples. 

Russia is able to produce enough 
food for all the people in spite of seri- 
ous handicaps to agriculture. The cli- 
mate is rigorous, and rain is not plen- 
tiful. Russia does not yet have a trans- 
portation system which permits the 
free flow of food from one part of the 
country to another. The old land sys- 
tem was bad for agriculture, and the 
Russians are just beginning to use 
modern methods. All these handicaps, 
except the scantiness of rain, can be 
overcome. Russia’s food production 
will doubtless increase. 


Minerals— Russia has vast mineral 
resources, many of which have not 
yet been touched. In the southeast is 
the great Baku oil field near the Cas- 
pian Sea. There are rich coal fields in 
the Donetz Basin and in the region 
just south of Moscow. There are im- 
portant iron deposits in the Ukraine 
and in the Ural Mountains. 

In the production of manganese, so 
necessary for steelmaking, Russia has 
first place in the world. Many other 
minerals are found in more or less 
abundance. 


Manufacturing—Three important 
manufacturing areas have been de- 
veloped in the last 25 years. The most 
important is in and about Moscow. 
The Donetz Basin is the greatest 
steelmaking center of Russia. The 
minerals of the Ural Mountains have 
attracted many industries to the re- 
gion about Sverdlovsk. This Ural 
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district was of great importance dur- 
ing the war. It was far from the line 
of German advance, even after the 
Ukraine industries were overrun by 
the Nazis. 


Russian Economic Theory 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 did 
away with the Czar and the entire so- 
cial system of the Czar’s regime. Into 
this vacuum poured the communism 
of Lenin and Trotsky. Communism 
holds that all means of production— 
land, factories, mines, railroads — 
must be owned and operated by the 
government for the benefit of the 
group. None of these may be owned 
by private individuals or corporations 
to be run for private profit. 

After some experiments with this 
theory in its extreme form, the Rus- 
sians were led to accept many com- 
promises. Small businesses may now 


‘be carried on. Wages and salaries are 


now scaled up and down to represent 
accomplishment. But the main prin- 
ciple of communism still holds firm. 
This is that the state must be the 
owner and operator of important 
businesses. 

At the present time, most of the 
rest of the world believes that free 
private enterprise offers better re- 
sults. This division has led to much 
friction. The Russians first held the 
theory that they could not be safe to 
carry on their experiment unless 
communism took root in the other na- 
tions. The Russians organized groups. 
abroad to carry on revolutionary 
work and stir up strife. This mission- 
ary zeal caused almost universal dis- 
like of the Russian Government. 

Now, the Russians have solemnly 
stated that they have changed their 
policy. They no longer are to foment 
revolution abroad. Their efforts are 
to be expended in the development of 
their own great hinterland. 


The Government of Russia 


Russia is now divided into 16 sub- 
divisions which, in theory at least, 
are self-governing. The needs of the 
program for industrial development, 
and then the needs of the war, have 
brought more and more power to the 
central government. The subdivisions 
are still called autonomous republics. 

In the central government, there is 
a legislature called the Supreme So- 
viet. “Soviet” means council. This Su- 
preme Soviet has two houses, the “So- 
viet of the Union” and the “Soviet of 
the Nationalities,” roughly corre- 
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sponding to our House and Senate. 
Members of both are elected by popu- 
lar vote. All persons over 18 years of 
age have the vote. 


The two houses, meeting together, _ 


elect the “Presidium,” a group of ex- 
ecutive officers with vast powers, and 
the “Council of People’s Commis- 
sars” whose members head the exec- 
utive departments. 

The Russian Constitution, how- 
ever, does not tell the whole story. 
Russia is a one-party nation. Only the 
Communist party is permitted to pro- 
pose nominees for office. The organi- 
zation of the Communist party domi- 
nates the government. There are only 
about 3,000,000 members of the Com- 
munist party at most—all chosen for 
party activity and political zeal. The 
party guards its membership rolls 
very closely. It is not easy to join. It is 
easier to be expelled. 


The Communist Party 


The party has a central executive 
committee which chooses a smaller 
group known as the “Politbureau,” 
the Political Bureau. Until recently, 
Stalin held no important office except 
that of secretary of the central exec- 
utive committee. Under pressure of 
war, he became chairman of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissars, and then Premier. 

Since most officials of the govern- 
ment are from the party, it is clear 
that the party organization is more 
important than the formal govern- 
ment organization. 

Relations with the United States 
were constantly strained in the years 
before 1926, for Trotsky led Russia 
into efforts to organize communism 
here. In that year, Stalin replaced 
Trotsky. When President Franklin D. 
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Roosevelt finally recognized Russia 
by receiving Ambassador Troyan- 
ovsky, the Russians gave assurance 
that the old days were over. Under 
pressure of World War II, the two 
nations worked closely together. 
When Germany fell and the war pres- 
sure was relieved, differences began 
to appear. It may take months of dis- 
cussion to bring the two nations to 
compromise agreements. 


Russia in Asia 


Beyond the Ural Mountains is 
Asiatic Russia, stretching across Asia 
to Vladivostok. There the winters are 
severe, but much of the country is 
like Canada’s middle west. A belt of 
black earth, thousands of miles long, 
runs from east to west through the 
center. On this belt, grain and dairy 
products are produced, though only 
one-eighth of the arable land in Si- 
beria is under cultivation. Through 
this central belt runs the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railroad. North and south of it 
are the lands of the lumbermen, the 
hunters, and the miners. 

The north abounds in animals with 
valuable furs. Both north and south 
are rich in minerals, from iron and 
coal to gold. The coastal waters sup- 
ply about one-fourth of Russia’s fish. 
However, except for the fisheries, the 
riches of Siberia have only begun to 
be developed. 

When Russia was undertaking de- 
velopment under the Five Year plans, 
Siberia came in for some attention. 
The possibility of a war against Japan 
was in the Russian mind even then. 
Siberia was developed to some extent 
as a bulwark. Some coal mines were 
opened along the Amur River near 
Vladivostok. Iron mines were devel- 
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oped along the Pacific. Oil is being 
produced on the island of Sakhalin. 
Iron and steel mills, oil refineries, 
and cement factories have been built 
in this far eastern land to make it 
self-supporting for war purposes. The 
goal was not quite reached when the 
Japanese war came. 


Russia on the Arctic 


The map below shows the position 
of Russia’s great land mass, both in 
Europe and in Asia. Until recently, 
few ships sailed the Arctic Ocean 
north of Siberia, for it was either 
frozen over for most of the year, or it 
had great moving ice floes which 
were a constant danger. , 

The Arctic has now been all but 
conquered. Soviet sailors and scien- 
tists, using icebreakers and expert 
meteorological information, have 
made a useful thoroughfare of it. 


At the War’s End 


Russian territory and Russian in- 
fluence have been expanded by the 
war. In the west, Russia took terri- 
tory in Finland about Lake Ladoga 
and in the extreme north. Prewar 
Poland was cut by a line running 
south from Stettin, and Russia re- 
ceived the territory east of that line. 
Russia also took part of the seacoast 
of East Prussia as far as the city of 
Koenigsberg. 

In the Far East, Russia probably 
will recover from Japan the southern 
half of the island of Sakhalin, which 
the Japs had taken in the Russo-Japa- 
nese War of 1905. Russia and China 
will share control of the Manchurian 
railways, giving a short cut to Vladi- 
vostok. Russia is to have access to 
Port Arthur. 
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ETWEEN the Rio Grande and Cape 

Horn lies what is commonly 
known as Latin America. In some 
ways it is a mistake to include the 
many different peoples and the many 
independent nations of this area un- 
der any one name. It is true, however, 
that most of the nations and islands 
south of us have their roots in Latin 
soil—either Spanish, Portuguese, 
or French. This very fact makes it 
difficult for many to understand the 
thoughts, methods, and hopes of their 
neighbors. 

The Pan American Union, through 
which the independent nations south 
of Canada coéperate for certain pur- 
poses, includes 21 nations. These na- 
tions, alphabetically arranged, are: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

This list includes only the inde- 
pendent nations. The story would not 
be complete without the inclusion of 
the bits of land that are still in colo- 
nial status. For instance, the United 
States Flag flies over Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. The British 
flag flies over the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Barbados, British Honduras, and 
British Guiana; the French, over 
Martinique and French Guiana; and 
the Dutch, over Curacao and Dutch 
Guiana. Note that these do not con- 
stitute a complete list of colonies, but 
are given only as examples. 

For convenience, Pan America may 
be divided into four divisions: Mex- 
ico, Central America, the Caribbean, 
and South America. 





Mexico, 
Our Nearest 
Neighbor 1 
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Mexico is about one-fourth as large 
as the United States. As the chart 
shows, a large part of the country is 
wasteland — deserts and swamps — 
for which no use has been found. 
About 16 per cent is still covered by 
forests. Some 39 per cent of the land 
is in a region of small rainfall and, 
thus, is good only for pasture. Only 
8.5 per cent is good farm land. 

To appreciate the topography of the 
land, we must remember that Mexico 
lies south of the western part of the 
United States. The great Rocky 
Mountain system extends into Mex- 
ico as two ranges—the Sierra Madre 
Oriental (eastern) and the Sierra 
Madre Occidental (western). Be- 
tween the ranges there is a high cen- 
tral plateau. 

Mexico is much nearer the Equator 
than we are. It is crossed by the 
Tropic of Cancer. The lowlands along 
both ccasts are very warm. The Mexi- 
cans call these the hotlands. On the 
plateau, however, the climate changes 
with the altitude. The parts that have 
an altitude of 7,000 feet or over are 
temperate. The sun is warm and 
bright, but the climate is not tropical 
as would be indicated by the latitude. 

Rainfall varies greatly in different 
parts of the country. The hot low- 
lands have heavy, almost tropical, 
rains. This is a region of tropical vege- 
tation. The forests are thick and 
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heavy, yielding rubber, chicle( for 
chewing gum), and mahogany. Or- 
chids grow wild. Bananas, coffee, and 
rice are common. ; 

On the central plateau, the rains 
are adequate but not so heavy. People 
there grow corn, beans, potatoes, an 
wheat. x ra 

The northern part of Mexico gets 
little rain. This is true of Lower Cali- 
fornia, and of the Mexican states 
which border the United States. This 
land is suitable only for pasture, like 
much of our own western land. Some 
parts, as in our West, are desert. 

In spite of the relatively small 
amount of arable land, there are 
19,000,000 people in Mexico. In popu- 
lation, it is second only to Brazil 
among the Latin American nations. 
The capital, Mexico City, is the third 
city of Latin America, being topped 
only by Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro. : 


Mexico’s Mineral Resources 


Mexico is rich in mineral resources. 
It has been estimated, however, that 
only a tenth of those resources have - 
been touched, and even that tenth 
has not been fully exploited. Many 
minerals are beyond the reach of 
roads and railroads, and can be 
reached only by burro. 

There are stories of hillsides show- 
ing thick veins of pure lead from 
which the Indians chisel bullets; of 
mountainsides of anthracite coal; of 
rivers that run red as blood with iron 
oxides near by; of oil that ruins 
mountain streams for human use. 
Such stories encourage Mexicans to 
hope for the discovery of many new 
deposits in the future. 
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gold since the days of the Spanish 
conquerors. Recently more attention 
_has been paid to copper, lead, zinc, 


that have been strategic war neces- 
‘si ties. } 

_ The oil deposits of Mexico are rich. 
The industry has been developed 
very rapidly during the last 50 years. 
he most important fields at present 
are around Tampico, along the Gulf 
Coast. At one time, Mexico was the 
world’s second largest producer of 
oil. Now some of the wells have run 
_ dry, and production has fallen to sev- 
_ enth place. 


Mexico’s History 

To appreciate Mexico, we must un- 
£ derstand its history as well as its geog- 
raphy. Mexico was first visited by 
_ Spanish adventurers, the conquista- 

_ dores. These men came for gold, and 

_ they destroyed the Maya, Aztec, and 

other Indian civilizations, some of 

_ which had reached a high level of cul- 
3 ture. The Spaniards did not drive the 
_ Indians out. They kept the natives as 
slaves in the mines that produced the 
riches. Later, they worked them on 
_ the great haciendas, or ranches, which 
were carved out of the Mexican 
plains. 

_ Spaniards and Mexicans mixed and 
created a people called the “mestizos.” 
_ Today there are about a million white 
people in Mexico, four million Indi- 
ans, and fifteen million mestizos. 
Like many other sections of Latin 
America, independence came to the 
_ Mexicans before the people were 
trained in self-government. Mexico 
had many revolutions in its first cen- 
tury of independence. Progress was 
slow in both politics and material 
things. The mass of the people have 
lived in poverty. They have lacked 
the technical skill needed for indus- 
_ trial development. The country has 
























Most Mexican revolutions have 
been merely illegal attempts of the 
“outs” to seize the power. In 1910, 
owever, came “The Revolution.” Its 
pose was to make a fundamental 
ge in Mexican life. The move- 
was a success, and the changes 


- Mexico has been rich in silver and ~ 


mercury, and the other metals . 
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XICO'S NATURAL RESOURCE 
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which followed brought tension be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
for a number of years. 

It was not until 1917 that the Mexi- 
cans wrote a new constitution to em- 
body their new ideas. This constitu- 
tion gave the government power to 
take land from large owners and re- 
distribute it to the landless peasants. 
It also gave the government power to 
take back mineral and other subsoil 
rights that had been granted to for- 
eign investors. It forbade churches to 
own property except for purely re- 
ligious purposes, thus ruling out op- 
eration of schools, hospitals, etc., by 
religious bodies. 

When successive Presidents of 
Mexico carried out the provisions of 
this constitution, much friction re- 
sulted. Many large estates were 
owned by American citizens. The 
question arose as to when these 
American-owned properties were to 
be paid for and how much was to be 
paid. When the government expro- 
priated oil fields and mineral conces- 
sions held by our corporations, ap- 
peals were made to our Government. 

The United States accepted the 
principle of expropriation with pay- 
ment. After some years of negotia- 
tion, the time and amount of pay- 
ment were agreed upon. Many Amer- 
icans were dissatisfied, but the prin- 
ciple was maintained that force would 
not be used to further the interests of 
our citizens in Mexico. Relations be- 
tween the two countries have been 
friendly in recent years, and Mexico 
codperated wholeheartedly in the 
war against the Axis. 
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The Islands 
Of the 
Caribbean 
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North of Panama is the Caribbean 
Sea. This is almost a “closed sea.” It 
is hemmed in on the north and east by 
a ring of highly important islands. 
These islands constitute the defense . 
of America’s life line—the route 
through the Panama Canal. 

This island ring begins on the west 
with Cuba. Next comes the island 
once known as Hispaniola, and which 
holds two nations, Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. These three are 
independent nations. From Puerto 
Rico around to Trinidad, off the shore 
of Venezuela, the islands are colonies 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
or France. 


Puerto Rico is the largest of the 
United States colonies in the West 
Indies. It is 95 miles long and 35 miles 
wide. In this small area live 1,869,255 
people. 

The one great crop is sugar, and 
Puerto Rico suffers all the disadvan- 
tages of other islands which have a 
one-crop economy. The island pro- 
duces some citrus fruit, pineapples, 
tobacco, and coffee. The great popu- 
lation on a limited land space has 
resulted in poverty among great sec- 
tions of the population. The United 
States is making a serious attempt to 
remedy the situation. 

The Virgin Islands, purchased by 
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the United States from Denmark, 
include the islands of St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, and St. John, with about 50 
-smaller and uninhabited islets. The 
three main islands total only 133 
square miles. Their ‘chief value to the 
United States lies in their control of 
the Anegada Passage from the At- 
lantic to the Caribbean Sea. 

The table on this page gives ele- 
mentary facts about these Caribbean 
lands and about the others, mostly 
European colonies, which extend 
from the Virgin Islands southward 
to the coast of South America. 


The Strategic Passages 

Our defense of the Panama Canal 
is based upon our being able to dis- 
cover and stop an attacking force at 
the passages through the ring of 
islands. The four westerly passages 
are now well under control. The Flor- 
ida Strait and Yucatan Channel are 
dominated by bases on Key West 
and Guantanamo Bay. The Windward 
Passage is close to the large Guan- 
tanamo base. The Mono Passage ad- 
joins Puerto Rico. The Anegada 
Passage is controlled by bases in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The Southern Passage was a matter 
of some concern during the war, for 
the islands there are far apart and 
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there were no large bases from which 
fleets might operate. A new base was 
developed on Trinidad. 

The Dutch colonies of Curacao, 
Aruba, and Bonaire are just off the 
shores of Venezuela. They are impor- 
tant in that Venezuelan oil is taken to 
them for refining. They were subject 
to submarine attack during the war, 
and were taken under United States 
protection. 
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Between Mexico 

And South 

America 3 
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South of Mexico lie the six little re- 
publics which make up what we know 
as Central America. These are Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. None 
is large or strong. Yet the United 
States has always been concerned 
with all that happened there. 

This interest is due to the fact that 
these republics are very near to us. 
Since the opening of the Panama 
Canal, we have had another interest. 
All Central America is within the 
Panama Canal defense zone. Every- 





_ Facts and Figures 
Political 


Status Area aes 
Coban. eee Independent 44,164 4,227,597 
Lente, oe ce ee Independent 10,700 3,000,000 
Dominican . ‘Sad 
Republic._.......... Independent 19,325 1,655,779 
« Puerto: Rice-..:3... U.S. pa ate 3,485 1,869,255 
Virgin Islands....... U.S. Territory 113 24,889 
Leeward Islands... English 422 93,1 
Guadeloupe........... Frenc 68: 304,209 
Martinique 385 246,712 
StsLuclas 2s i > 2383 69,737 
Barbados... my i 166 195,548 
Trinidad... 1,862 473,455 
Bahamas..... 4,404 68,903 
British Guiana 480 332,898 








thing that happens there aneots the 
defense of the Canal. 

Our people may not know these six 
republics very well. Our Government 
has known them intimately for many 
years. 


Guatemala 

Guatemala, next to Mexico in posi- 
tion, is about the size of New York 
State. It ranks second among Cen- 
tral American nations, only Nica- 
ragua being larger. Guatemala is first 
in population, 60 per cent of the peo- 
ple being of pure Indian blood. 

Most of this nation is mountainous. 
There are many volcanoes and hot 
springs. On each side of the moun- 
tains, on both Atlantic and Pacific — 
coasts, is a region of hot, rainy low- 
lands. These lowlands are tropical, 
and here are the banana and coffee 


plantations where the most impor- 
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_ tant exports are produced. The peo- 
_ ple live chiefly on corn, beans, wheat, 
rice, and the starchy plantain. 

- Before World War II, Guatemala 

sold 90 per cent of its exports to the 

United States. Fully 75 per cent of all 

Guatemala’s purchases abroad came 

from the United States. 
Honduras 
_ Honduras, an odd-shaped country, 
has 350 miles of coast line on the At- 
— lantic, but only 80 miles on the Pa- 
- cific. It is about the size of Pennsyl- 
- vania, and has just over a million 
people. 
Most of the people live in the high- 
lands which cover a large part of the 
country. There is a coastal plain 
_ where there are great banana planta- 

tions. Honduras, in normal times 
when shipping is available, is the 
greatest banana producer of Central 

America. It exported some 13 million 

stems a year, mostly to the United 

States. 

Honduras is still largely undevel- 
oped. There are mountain streams 
which might produce much water 
power. The country is known to have 
copper, iron, zinc, antimony, lead, 
and oil. When exploited, these re- 

sources might become the basis for 
industry. 

Honduras has jumped in a very 
few years from the oxcart to the air- 
plane stage. There are few roads or 
railroads. Yet the country now has 
_ more than 30 airports. Tegucigalpa, 

the capital, has no railroad connection 

at all. It is, however, linked to the 

outside world by airways. The city 
_ may be an important stop on the air 
routes from the United States to 
_ South America. 























_ Nicaragua 

_ Nicaragua, the largest Central 
American country, is another unde- 
veloped land. It lies in one of the 
earthquake zones. In 1931, its capital, 
_ Managua, was almost completely de- 
stroyed by earthquake and fire. 
Nicaragua has been hampered by a 
turbulent political history. Since it 
_ ‘won its independence from Spain in 
4 1921, it has had many violent revolu- 
_ tions. These have invited foreign in- 
‘terference. In 1912, it was necessary 
for the United States to land marines 
in Nicaragua to bring order and to 
ward off action by European powers. 
_ Our forces remained for many years. 
‘They prevented revolution and made 
financial stability possible. 
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Nicaragua has been of particular 
importance to us for two reasons. By 
treaty with the government of Nica- 
ragua we: 


Gained a naval base in the Gulf 
of Fonseca, off the west coast. This 
privilege caused friction in Central 
America, for El Salvador and Hon-~ 
duras also face the Gulf of Fonseca. 
A ‘nation having a base in the Gulf 
might bring pressure against all 
adjoining states. Honduras and EI 
Salvador held that they should 
have been consulted. 

Gained the right to build an- 
other interoceanic canal across 
Nicaragua. In the period before 
World War Il, we were finding that 
the Panama Canal was operating 
to full capacity. Many Americans 
think that an alternative canal 
should be built. This would carry 
the extra load and provide insur- 
ance if accident should block the 
Panama route. 


From the Atlantic, the proposed 
canal through Nicaragua would use 
the San Juan River (between Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica). Lake Nica- 
ragua would simplify the construc- 
tion through the interior. 

We still have these canal rights. It 
is possible that we may exercise them 
some day. 

The geography of Nicaragua shows 
three regions: (1) the Mosquito 
Coast, which is banana country; 
(This name comes from the Misskito 
Indians, not from the insect.) (2) the 
sparsely populated hills and moun- 
tains, where mining may some day 


develop; (3) the West Coast lake 
and volcano region where most of the 
people live. This is a farming region 
which exports much coffee. 


Costa Rica 

Costa Rica has the interesting 
record of having declared war on 
Japan before the United States acted. 
Its Congress met early on the morn- 
ing of December 8, 1941, while ours 
met a few hours later. 

Columbus named Costa Rica (rich 
coast) when he saw it in 1502. The 
Spaniards did not find gold and silver. 
Also, they did not find a large native 
population to do the work. Hence, the 
first settlers staked out small farms 
and did most of their own work. To- 
day, Costa Rica is a land of small 
holdings. 

The people live chiefly in the cen- 
tral highlands. The country has only 
about 650,000 population, but the 
highlands constitute one of the most 
densely populated regions of Central 
America. Most of the people are pure 
Spanish. 

The soil is fertile. There is a pros- 
perous modern dairy and livestock 
industry. For food, there are corn, 
beans, rice, and potatoes. The most 
important export crop is coffee. Costa 
Rica was the first Central American 
land to take up coffee raising in a big 
way. In 1941, it produced 442,000 
bags, almost half of which went to the 
United States. Bananas form another 
important export. 
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Yet this little country is densely pop- 
ulated, and is one of the most progres- 
sive of all the Central American re- 
publics. 

__ El Salvador has a low plain some 
AS miles wide along the Pacific. These 
“hot lands” have heavy tropical 
vegetation and deep forests. There 


of the mountains are active volcanoes. 
The whole country is subject to 
earthquakes. San Salvador, the capi- 
tal, has several times been destroyed. 
In the interior, the climate is cool 
because of the elevation. There is 
abundant rainfall, and coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, and rice are grown. There 
have been experiments with wheat 
and cotton. 

- Economic development of El Sal- 
vador is advanced over its larger 
neighbors. There are good roads and 
railways. The Panama Canal helped 
this country develop trade with the 
v United States. , : 
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Panama 

The Isthmus of Panama is the neck 
joining the two continents. Being 
farthest into the tropics, Panama was 
‘once greatly feared for its malaria, 
yellow fever, and other tropical dis- 
eases. With the help of our knowledge 
-. and money, it has been made safe and 
healthful. 

The people of Panama are of many 
races. Half are of mixed blood. Span- 
ish is the national language, but many 
other languages and dialects are 
spoken. 

_ Like the other Central American 
- eountries, Panama’s chief crop is 
_ bananas. Other resources are not de- 
_ veloped. Panama is believed to have 
deposits of manganese, lead, coal, 
bauxite (for aluminum), and copper. 
_ The United States has been aiding 
experiments with the growing of rub- 
ber and abaca. 

Panama is vital to the United 
tates because of the Canal. Presi- 
ent Theodore Roosevelt negotiated 
a treaty with Panama (which had 
revolted from Colombia) by which 
we leased the land (about five miles 
on either side of the Canal) forever. 
We made a first payment of $10,000,- 
000 and we now pay about $250,000 
in gold each year. 


ave 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN NATIONS 
PAPAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAARA 
Ten Nations 


Of South 
America 


South America is a great continent 
with ten independent and proud na- 
tions, as well as the British, French, 
and Dutch colonies in the Guianas. 
We talk much about friendly relations 
with the ten republics. Yet we find it . 
difficult to bring about those friendly 
relations. During the war, most of the 
Latin nations were forced into inti- 
mate dealings with the United States 
in self-defense. Now that the danger 
of invasion has passed, there are al- 
ready indications that effort will be 
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the trouble to understand this differ- 
ence. 


Government—South American 
nations gained their independence in 
the years before 1822 after centuries 
of colonial existence. The people of 
South America had, in general, no ex- 
perience in self-government in 1822. 
With independence, each nation 
adopted a constitution somewhat 
similar to ours—a sincere tribute to 
the United States. But they have had 
to learn, often through bitter experi- 
enge, how to operate those constitu- 
tions in a democratic way. The lesson 
has not yet been learned perfectly. 

We find it hard to understand the 
problems of peoples who are trying 
to conduct democratic governments 
when the masses are still illiterate 


Facts and Figures * 


Population 


8,701,816 
3,085,871 
7,395,687 
5,178,260 
3,996,095 
41,565,083 
2,146,545 
1,014,773 
3,533,900 
13,709,238 


Country Area 


Colombia______ 439,828 
Ecuador... 125,000 
Peru. “503,435 


Quito 
Lima 


Chile____——._ 286,396 


Venezuela 352,170 
Brazil ___________3,286,170 
Uruguay.__.mm. 72,153 
Paraguay... 169,266 
Bolivia. 416,040 
Argentina 1,079,965 


Capital 
Bogota 


Santiago 
Caracas 

Rio de Jatieiro 
Montevideo 
Asuncion 

La Paz 
Buenos Aires 


President 


Alberto Camargo 

Velasco Ibarra 

José Luis Bustamente Rivero 
Juan Antonio Rios 


Eurico Gaspar Dutra 
Juan José Amézaga 
Higino Morinigo 

Gualberto Villarroel 


*Courtesy Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


needed if the spirit of codperation is 
to be kept. 

One important reason for this diffi- 
culty is that we do not recognize the 
obstacles that have to be overcome. 
Some of these obstacles are as fol- 
lows: 

Distance—A north-south line from 
the tip of Florida will barely touch 
the Pacific coast of South America. 
This indicates that South America 
stretches eastward toward Africa and 
Europe. A port in Spain is closer to 
Buenos Aires than is New York. Rio 
de Janeiro is 5,493 miles from New 
York, while Liverpool, England, is 
only 3,707 miles from Rio. 

In the simple matter of geographic 
distance, much of South America is 
closer to the trade and cultural cen- 
ters of Europe than to us. 

Language—The people of Brazil 
speak Portuguese. The other peoples 
of South America speak Spanish. Few 
of our people understand either of 
these languages. 

Culture—In ways of thinking and 
in ways of doing things, the people of 
South America, with their Latin cul- 
ture and tradition, are very different 
from our own people. Few of us take 





and have not yet learned the funda- 
mental principles of a democratic 
election. 


Geography—A few simple geo- 
graphic facts bring out the ways in 
which South America is different 
from our continent. 

The Equator runs through the 
Amazon Valley of Brazil, and through 


MAP QUIZ 

1. What resources entirely lacking in 
the United States has South Amer- 
ica? 

2. What resources of which we have an 
insufficient supply does South Amer- 
ica have? 

3. For what resources of South America 
have we no need? ; 

4, The color on the map indicates land 
use. What may we gather as to the 


advanced or retarded development of 
South America? 


5. Which nations of South America are 
on the Equator? 


6. Since the map shows the location of 
no cities, readers should consult a 
political map to become familiar with 
at least a few important centers. Lo- 
cate Para; Santos; Rio de Janeiro; 
Buenos Aires; Montevideo; Santiago; 
Iquique; Callao; Lima; Guayaquil; 
Quito; Bogota; Caracas; Sucre; Anto- 
fagasta. 
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the nation of Ecuador. A great zone of 
South America is tropical, much of it 
covered by junglelike growth. In the 
Amazon Valley, there are rubber 
trees in abundance, but they are 
growing wild in the jungle. Both 
transportation and labor supply are 
inadequate. The difficulty of collect- 
ing the rubber and getting it out of the 
jungle is so great that Brazil cannot 
compete with the Far East and its 
domesticated rubber. 

The tropical lands do produce many 
things which we cannot grow in our 
country—coffee, cacao, quinine, trop- 
ical fruits. Brazil is our chief source 
of coffee. The port of Santos in Sao 
Paulo is the greatest coffee port of 
the world. 


The Pacific Nations 


Four nations stretch down the Pa- 
cific shore of South America—Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. Most 
of the area of these nations is taken 
by the high ranges of the Andes 
Mountains. In many places, there are 
rich mineral deposits—copper, silver, 
gold, etc. Mining these minerals*de- 
mands capital, and the peoples of 
South America have had neither the 
capital nor the scientific knowledge 
to do the job themselves. They have 
needed help from abroad. 

Complications have arisen from 
this fact. Foreign capitalists have 
competed for valuable concessions, 
and have tried to enlist their govern- 
ments as helpers. The United States, 
basing its policy on the Monroe Doc- 
trine, has objected to activity by for- 
eign governments. Another tension 
has arisen between the foreign firms 
and the peoples of the South Ameri- 
can countries, who see their resources 
being mined for the profit of for- 
eigners. 


The Temperate Nations 

South of Paraguay lie Argentina, 
Chile, and Uruguay. These countries 
are in the temperate zone. They are 


Geographic control over commerce, notably dis- 
tance and climate, emerges from the following 
table for 1938 trade: 


Per Cent 
of Imports 
from U. S. 


Per Cent 
of Exports 
to U. S. 
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farthest in actual distance from the 
United States. Their people, reacting 
to the temperate climate, are likely to 
be more energetic than those of the 
tropics. 

The products of these southern 
lands are very similar to our own 
staple crops—cattle and grain. These 
nations must seek prosperity through 
the export of meat and grain. Those 
are the very products which we also 
must export. It is obvious that Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay must look to 
Europe for their market rather than 
to the United States. 

A combination of all these factors 
helps to explain the unfortunate posi- 
tion into which Argentina maneu- 
vered herself in recent years. The 
nation naturally looked to Europe for 
markets. Proud and ambitious to lead, 
the Argentine leaders long resented 
the overpowering strength of the 
United States as the leader in this 
Hemisphere. Now that Brazil has 
gone into the leadership of the South 
American nations, Argentina is par- 
ticularly aggrieved. We may add to 
these factors a political youthfulness 
which is not yet able to make the gov- 
ernment respond to the wishes of the 
great masses of people. 


The Next Steps 


The great need of South America 
is a more balanced economy—more 
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industry to support the agriculture 
and mining.. The development of 


heavy industries, however, will be 
difficult. The rich mineral depose of 
the continent do not include coal. As 
yet, capital for development must 
come from abroad. 

Some progress was made during 
World War II. Much Unted States 
money was sent to South America, 
particularly to Brazil, to help estab- 
lish new industries. Just recently, 


Brazil has begun to operate some . 


great new steel plants. For a long 
time, however, scarcity of coal will 
hamper industry, South America will 
have to import manufactured goods 
and machine tools, as well as coal. 
These goods will have to be paid for 
with the products of South America— 
unless credits are given in the United 
States with slight hope of eventual 
repayment. 

To pay for foreign goods, Brazil and 
Colombia depend heavily upon coffee. 
Venezuela has an abundance of oil. 
The Pacific nations have minerals in 
their mountains. The southern states, 
particularly Argentina, have only 
grain and cattle in abundance as a 
basis for export trade. 

If we understand these facts, we 
have gone a long way toward an ap- 


préciation of the obstacles which lie 


in the pathway of emir soli- 
darity. 























™ urinc the next few years, the 
‘maps of most of the world will 


study the new maps with eagerness. 
re it will help their appreciation of maps, 
and of the map maker’s art, if they 
- think carefully about the difficulties 
_ which the artist meets.. 

The maker of maps of parts of the 
earth’s surface has one difficulty from 
which he can never escape. He must 
try to depict a curved surface on a 
piece of flat paper. The problem of 
_ showing the truth is much simpler if 
_ he can use a sphere. He then can show 
areas of land and water masses, the 
_ shapes of land masses, the directions 
and distances, and all the other facts 
- that readers want. 

_ When, however, he tries to flatten 
= but the curved surface, something is 

_ twisted out of shape or out of size. 
If he draws a map in which relative 
areas are shown correctly, directions 
and shapes are likely to be awry. A 
-map cannot have every feature per- 
- fect if it attempts to place a curved 
_ surface on a piece of flat paper. 
The result has been the making of 
_ different kinds of maps for different 
purposes. Sailors were among the 
very first to find maps essential, and 
e first need of a sailor is a map on 
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which directions are perfect. He 
wants to lay a ruler between the spot 
where he is and the spot where he 
wants to go, and he wants the line 
made by that ruler to show him the 
exact course that he must steer. 


The Globe on a Flat Map 


The favorite map of the sailor is 
the Mercator Projection. This is a 
map invented by a Fleming named 
Gerhard Kramer, who called himself 
Mercator (Latin for merchant). A 
simple Mercator Projection of the 
world is pictured on this page. The 
parallels and meridians are all 
straight lines at right angles to one 
another. They are not curved as they 
are on other projections. 

On the Mercator Projection, direc- 
tions are perfectly shown. A sailor 
wishing to sail from Cape Town to 
Bombay draws the line as on the map. 
He can measure just how many de- 
grees east of north he will have to 
sail to reach his destination. But there 
are serious inaccuracies in this map 
for the average person. It does not 
show correctly the relative sizes of 
two land masses, unless they happen 
to be in exactly the same latitude. 
Note the size of Alaska in relation to 
that of Mexico on the Mercator Pro- 
jection. Then look at a globe and see 
the actual comparative size. 
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Example of Mercator distortion. Out- 
lines on left are from Mercator map. 
Small black form shows actual size of 
Greenland in relation to South America. 


To make this fact clearer, we have 
taken Greenland and South America 
from the Mercator map and placed 
them side by side. Greenland appears 
to be larger than South America. 
Actually, by comparison, Greenland 
is the size of the little black outline to 
the right. 

This characteristic fault of the Mer- 
cator map has been stressed because 
so many commonly used maps are of 
this type. They give a very mislead- 
ing impression of sizes. 


The Airman’s Map 


A more recent type of map is 
known as the Azimuthal Equidistant 
Projection. This is a map upon which 
distances between points can be 
measured accurately. It looks strange 
to many of us because it does not 
necessarily have the North Pole at 
the top and the South Pole at the bot- 
tom. It may have any point as its 
center. Those pictured on the next 
page are centered at the North Pole. 

This map introduces an expression 
that is becoming well known. It is the 
“sreat circle route.” The expression 
“oreat circle” is familiar to all stu- 
dents of solid geometry. If we take a 
ball and slice a piece of it away, the 
mark made on the surface is a circle. 
Sometimes the circle is small, when 
we cut only a little of the ball away. 
If our cut goes right through the cen-. 
ter, the circle made on the surface is 
the largest that can be made. We call 
this a great circle of the sphere. Note 
that there are millions of great circles 
on a ball, for we can cut it in half in 
millions of directions. The Equator 
is a great circle. All the meridians are 
great circles. If the earth were cut in 
half by a line, part of which ran from 
New York to Berlin, that line would 
be a great circle. 

The importance of the great circle 
appears when we learn that the short- 





FROM CHICAGO TO TOKYO: In each case the shortest route is the great circle. Marcator Projection on left; Acigsoihel 


Equidistant Projection on the right. 


FROM SINGAPORE TO PANAMA: The great circle distance and true compass direction citer by only 300 miles. At right is 
possible air route drawn on a Polar Azimuthal Projection. 


est distance between any two points 
on a sphere is along'the arc of the 
great circle through them. The air- 
plane pilot who wants to take the 
shortest route must follow the great 
circle. 

The next step is to find a map which 
makes it easy to find that great circle 
route. The Azimuthal Projection is 
such a map. The map on the cover of 
this book is based on an Azimuthal 
Projection centered at Detroit. A 
straight line drawn from Detroit—the 
center of the map—to any place on 


the map will give the great circle 


route to that second place. The Mer- 
cator Projection permits us to find the 
course to be followed by a traveler to 
insure arriving at his destination, but 
it will not show the shortest course. 

The straight line drawn on this 
map will not necessarily be over the 
great circle. 

Our illustrations show the charac- 
teristics of these two projections. A 
pilot starting from Chicago to go to 
Tokyo would go by one route if he 
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followed the Mercator Projection on 
the left. This line does not show the 
shortest route. That shortest route, 
by way of the great circle route, can 
be charted on an Azimuthal Projec- 
tion which is centered at the point of 
departure. 

An Azimuthal Projection that is 
centered at the North Pole is useful 
for all students. Most of the earth’s 
land masses lie north of the Equator. 
This type of map shows clearly the 
picture of three-fourths of the earth’s 
lands. 

In days when one could get from 
continent to continent only by vessels 
on the sea, it was not important to 
have such a Polar Projection. Ships 
could not navigate the arctic seas. 
Now we are developing air transport, 
and planes cross the arctic regions as 
easily as they do the tropics. In the 
new air age, the polar regions of the 
North are likely to become the center 
of our geographic thinking. The 
Arctic Ocean has already been called 
the “Mediterranean of the Air Age,” 





as important as the Mediterranean | 


was to the ancients. Cities that lie on > 
the great circle routes of this area 
likely to be boom cities of ionercaee 


_ 


But every map has its faults, oe if 


the Azimuthal Projection also hae its 
faults. As you go farther and farther 
from the center of the map, land areas 
lose their real sizes and shapes. If we 
want to see land areas in their proper 
relationship as to size, we may secure 
another type of map known as the 
Equal Area Projection. These are 


likely to be used to compare distribu- | 


tion of such items as population, coal 
production, wheat acreage, number of 
telephones, and the ike 


Essential Map Facts 


No flat map is completely accurate in 


all respects. Only a globe shows areas, 
shapes, directions, and distances cor- 
rectly. 


Each kind of flat map is usually des 


signed for a particular purpose. 


The airplane has changed man’s need | 
‘in regard to maps, and the air-age man 
must make and learn to nee 


that meet his-new needs. 
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os & the Atlantic hace, President 
PR. oosevelt and the Prime Minister 
Churchill said: 

‘ _ “They [their countries] will endeavor, 
with due respect for existing obliga- 
4 ions, to further the enjoyment by all 
States, great or small, victor or van- 
guished, of access, on equal terms, to 
e trade and to the raw materials of 
_ the world which are needed for their 
- economic prosperity.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
a world of 1945 is wrestling with the 
| same problem which troubled the na- 
tions of centuries ago. 

The shell of the earth contains im- 
M Ditense wealth. It has enough minerals 
to supply the needs of everybody. 
ee soil of the earth will produce 
_ vegetation in amounts great enough 
4 to supply all needs for food and raw 
- materials. Yet two-thirds of the peo- 
_ ple of the world are undernourished. 
_ Wars have been fought because some 
_ peoples feared shortage of the raw 
m aterials they thought they needed. 
our one world, is there not enough 
. Bas everything? 

5 ~The reason for this want in the 
midst of plenty is that the resources 
of the earth are not evenly distributed 
over its surface. Great amounts of 
"some commodities, such as iron, coal, 
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**“World Production of Row Moteriols” for yeor 1938. The great undeveloped reserves in mony countries ore not indicated since the chart refers to production onky, 


Note that the above table does not indicate the resources of the nations mentioned. 
It shows the use of resources, as the figures for actual production in a prewar year, 
1938, bring us the evidence. Very few nations are as nearly self-supporting as is 
the United States, but even we are under the necessity of importing many essential 


materials. 


copper, and oil, are concentrated in 
certain definite and limited areas. 
Certain plants, such as cotton, rubber, 
and hemp, grow only where climate 
and soil are favorable. 

Upon such a world, man has cre- 
ated nations and has drawn fixed 
boundary lines. Some nations, such 
as the United States and the Soviet 
Union, have riches of many kinds. 
Others have few. No nation is able to 
supply all its own needs, but some are 
more self-sufficient than others. 

Even the United States found this 
situation serious in time of war. We 
became acutely conscious of our lack 
of rubber, tin, quinine, and a few 
other commodities. We have had 
some experience with the peacetime 
results of our shortages. A few dec- 
ades ago, the price of rubber, under 
control of a British syndicate, rose to 
mountain heights in the United 
States. Full and absolute control of 
its raw materials by any nation is 
likely to be a disturbing element in 
the world. The Atlantic Charter sug- 
gests that no nation should have the 
power to refuse to share on equal 
terms with other nations that are pre- 
pared to buy raw materials. 

Some picture of the uneven dis- 
tribution of resources may be gained 
by examining the chart on this page. 
Note particularly the number of stars 
set against the names of the great na- 
tions of the world. Great Britain has 
plenty of coal, but a full supply of no 
other material. Prewar Germany, 


also, lacked everything but coal. 
France has coal and iron ore—a for- 
tunate combination—but little else in 
sufficient amounts. 

On the other hand, the charts of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
are generously studded with stars. Of 
the minerals listed as essential, the 
United States has grave shortages 
only in tin and in the alloys needed 
for steel. The most uncomfortable 
blank for the average American is 
that denoting absence of rubber. 

Those who are pondering the fu- 
ture of Japan will note that the chart 
for that nation contains not a single 
star. What future can we devise for a 
nation of some 70,000,000 people 
which has not a single important raw 
material in plenty? 


Iron and Steel 

At the present time, steel is the ab- 
solute essential of an industrial na- 
tion. Steel, however, is not a simple 
matter. To have a thriving steel in- 
dustry, the nation must have access 
to iron ore, to coking coal, to manga- 
nese, and to the various ferroalloys, 
without which the finer grades of 
steel cannot be made. 

Iron ore—In prewar days, the 
United States produced 36 per cent of 
the world’s iron ore, while western 
Europe produced 38 per cent. Ore re- 

serves in the regions that have been 
mined for a long time will not last for- 
ever. Great new deposits in Brazil, 
China, and northeastern Canada may 
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be developed next. The world will 
have all the iron it will need for many 
years, but, to an increasing degree, 
the ore will have to be transported to 
distant lands for smelting. 


Coal—Of the large nations, the 
United States, England, and Russia 
have coal to meet their needs. South 
America is almost without coal. 
Northeastern China has adequate 
supplies, but Japan has little. The 
postwar readjustments of the map of 
Europe— Upper Silesia and the 
Rhineland, in particular, will shift 
control of valuable coal deposits. 


Manganese— About 14 pounds of 
manganese is needed in the making 
of every ton of steel. It purifies the 
mixture and is also used as an alloy 
to toughten the steel. The United 
States has deposits of low-grade man- 
ganese ore. Most of our supply is im- 
ported from the following producers: 


TRUSSIA so oes ia ae ee eee 31% 
Gold Coast 232 en ee ee 17% 
South, Africa es. shee nae 16% 
Brazil _ A 11% 
Cuba™ (2.522 ee ieee 10% 
Tyidia | Pos Soe 5 aya 10% 
Ofhler see tire Bae ORT NORAD 5% 


This list indicates the parts of the 
earth’s surface where this valuable 
ore is concentrated. 

Chromium—This alloy is used to 
harden steel for armor-piercing pro- 
jectiles and for plates that must re- 
sist shock. It is also used for rustless 
steel and for refractory bricks to 


The chart below shows the world's crude oil production from 
1918 to 1944. Within each continent, the principal producer 
is indicated. On the right is the geographic distribution of the 
world’s proved oil reserves—the oil of which we are sure. 
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make furnace linings. We import 
practically all our chromium. Some 
37 per cent of it has come from South 
Rhodesia in Africa, and the rest from 
Cuba, South Africa, and Greece. 


Tungsten— Tungsten has the high- 
est melting point and the greatest 
elasticity of all metals. It is used as 
an alloy in steel for high-speed ma- 
chine tools. China and Burma have 
been the world’s greatest producers, 
with the United States third. We, 


_however, do not have enough for our 


needs and must import vast quanti- 
ties. 


Nickel—This mineral is one of 
those highly concentrated materials 
which illustrate unequal distribution. 
A little is found in Europe and in 
India. But the world’s great deposit 
of nickel is in Canada, with a second- 
ary’ bed in New Caledonia. Most of 
the world must import its nickel. 


Tin—For food preservation, we 
have found tin essential, because it 
forms a thin, noncorrosive film over 
steel, and is used for what we call 
“tin cans.” It is used in making 
solders, bronzes, and tinfoil, and it is 
an important ingredient in type metal. 
Nearly two-thirds of the world’s tin 
comes from Malaya and the Nether- 
lands Indies and one-fourth comes 
from Bolivia. Before the war, most 
Bolivian tin came to us indirectly 
from European tin smelters, as there 
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were few such smelters in Bolivia « or aS 
the United States. During the Wen, ; 


we developed this industry. | 


-Antimony—This metal gives ah ve < 


ness to lead and other metals, and is 
used in the making of stone bat- 
teries, type metal, and cable cover- 
ings. Production in the United States 
is negligible. The great deposits are 


in China, in Bolivia, and in | Mexico. 


Rubber is so close to every Ameri- 
can that he knows the facts. In 1940, 
South America produced 18,000 tons 
of natural rubber. Africa produced 
about the same amount. Mexico’s 
guayule plant gave us about 3,000 
tons. The total of these three is but 
a drop in the bucket. The great rubber 
plantations of the Netherlands Indies 
and Malaya are the great sources of 
the world’s rubber. 


Copper is, next to iron, perhaps the 
most widely used metal. About 65 
per cent of the world’s production of — 
copper is in North and South Amer- — 
ica. The United States produces more 
than 60,000 tons a month. 


Oil Hee been high on the list of 


causes for international friction. 
There is great rivalry for control of 
important deposits. The chart on page 
3 of this book indicates the distribu- 
tion of the prewar output. The great- 
est reserves are probably to be found 
in the Middle East. 
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[he greatest problem of two-thirds 

of the human race is, “How can 
» get enough to eat?” It may be a 
tter of surprise for Americans to 
learn that millions of people live and 
die without ever having had enough 
to eat. The struggle for food, with 
many complications, may be the basis 
of most wars. For peace to be secure, 
more people must be freed from per- 
petual hunger. 
_We have seen on the preceding 
ce meses that the resources of the earth 
ire very unevenly divided. The maps 
n this page not only provide more in- 
Be ration on the subject of resources, 
_but also bring in the distribution of 
_ the world’s peoples. The first map 
ure hows where the world’s population 
is located. It is clear that certain sec- 
ti ions are overcrowded—Western 
E surope, India, China, and Japan, for 
instance. 


The Population Map 

~ This map shows some regions to 
he ave relatively small populations. 
Se ome are like the United States—not 
Sp arsely populated, but with room for 
millions more. There are regions, like 
Australia and Siberia, which have 
spaces where practically no one lives 
at the present time. 

_ Why has the human race crowded 
Ee nto certain areas and left others al- 
most vacant? The second map helps 
to 0 give the answer. The greatest num- 
bers of persons have settled in the 
most fertile areas. The regions of 
sparsest population are the regions of 
poor soil and unfavorable climate. 
Co ompare- the two maps. 

Some areas might easily feed more 
seople. The United States is one. But 
e people of the United States do not 
large numbers of immigrants 
of lowering their living stand- 


srants. 


there are some areas—parts of 
isscrica, Africa, Siberia, and 
re a—which are not first class, 


= 
% R 
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ie 
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population. Industry attracts people. 
To be an industrial region and sup- 
port a large population through 
manufacturing, an area needs coal 
and iron and some source of power, 
such as water power. Most of all, it 
needs coal and iron. 

Our third map shows the principal 





sources of coal and iron. The great 
centers of population may come 
where both coal and iron occur to- 
gether. Third and fourth-class areas 
are likely to have such a rating, not 
only because of climate and soil con- 
ditions, but also because they lack 
coal and iron. 


ICE AND 
TUNDRA 
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MicoAL IRON @ WATER POWER 







































































EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 5% OF WORLD POTENTIAL RESOURCES 


WORLD’S RESOURCES—Coal and iron are the most important. 
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e Let’s Have a Quiz : 
One Hundred Geography Questions That Will Test Your Knowledge 





Since we are so closely bound to the rest of the world, WHERE TO LOOK FOR IT 
we should be pretty well acquainted with that world. A In what country or what specific a area is each of the 
quiz will be fun. It will also be a good way to stir up our following? 
thinking. 43. Lake Ladoga 54. Buenos Aires — 
Try to answer the hundred questions below. Then try 44. Algeciras 55. Istanbul 
the questions on your friends. 45. Koenigsberg 56. Trieste Pats 
To save you the trouble of looking in various places for 46. The Po River Valley 57. The Saar Basin ~ 
answers, a key is given on page 31 of this book. 47. The Rhone River 58. New South Wales 
| 48. Petsamo . 09. Nigeria 
NATIONS AND THEIR COLONIES Oem? Oley a ane 
The flag of what nation flies over each of the followin 50. The Ural River 61.. Vladivostok: 
ie ae Seip a ewe care 8 51. The Yellow River 62. Dutch Harbor 
et aes 52. The Irrawaddy River 63. Pago Pago © 
1. Morocco 7. Hong Kong 53. Jamshedpur 64. Bombay 
2. Guam 8. Barbados as 
3. Martinique 9. Java - THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 
4. Antigua 10. Hawaii i eeeas f host ahentollaen ; nse 
mie iron lelanes 11) Midway n the case of eac ol the folowing — nations, te. 
; at whether the product mentioned is present in abundance 
6. Madagascar 12. Singapore or whether most of it has to be imported: | 
: The United States 77. iron 
RECENT CHANGES IN THE MAPS ee Tat plibad 
13. What nation acquires most of East Prussia? = 66. cotton 79. wool 
14. What nation acquires the southern half of Sakhalin? 67. manganese 80. zine 
; ’ 68. nickel ‘ 
15. What nation now has sovereignty over Manchuria? 69. oil Brazil . 
16. What nation takes over the eastern part of prewar 70. tungsten 81. coal y, 
? 82. cotton 
Germany? England = a 
17. What nation takes over the eastern part of prewar 71. coal 8 1 A ff € 
Poland? . 72. cotton eer 
18. What flag now flies over Formosa? 73. ere Japan 
19. What nation now has the land about Lake Ladoga? eee 85. coal 
20. What nation is to have the Dodecanese? Russia eG: seen 
75. coal 87. silk 
76. manganese 88. cotton 
WORLD CAPITALS 
Name the nations of which the following cities are the COMPARING AREAS . 
capitals. Maps are often deceptive. The ideas of relative sizes 
21. Bucharest 28. Manila which we have acquired sometime in the past may be 
22. Canberra 29. Oslo far from the facts. Answer the following questions, and 
23. Berne 30. Belgrade then compare the maps of the regions mentioned. Which 
24. Moscow 31. Prague is bigger? 
25. Quito 32. Ankara 89. The Japanese Home Islands or the Philippine — 
26. Sofia 33. Calcutta Iélands? 
27. Ottawa 34. Seoul 90. Brazil or the United States? 
91. Canada or the United States? 
NARROW BODIES OF WATER 92. Great Britain (England, Scotland, and ere or 
What two larger bodies of water does each of the fol- New England? 
lowing connect? 93. India or South America? : 
on repeats Canal 94. Germany (prewar) or Texas? 
36. The Dardanelles : 
37. The Strait of Messina THE WORLD'S RIVERS a 
38. The Suez Canal In which direction does each of these rivers flow for _ 
39. The Strait of Dover most of its length? 
40. The Niagara River 95. The Amazon 98. The Rhone 
41. The Strait of Magellan 96. The Yangtse 99. The Nile 
42. The Kiel Canal 97. The Lena 100. The Ohio . 
7 ie ¥ 
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Trujillo, sy6o-dhadh’ trdo-hé’y6 
0, koo-ra-sa’o 
eca, fon-sa’ ki 
leloupe, gwa-dé-loop’ 
tanamo, gwan-ta’na-m6 
atemala, gwa-ta-ma'la 




























ay, par ‘eewi 


1 Jose, sin hé-sa’ 

rra Madre, si-ér’a ma’dra 
igalpa, ta-g00-sé-gal’pa 
‘uay, O eile. 


fi alice 
Cairo, ki’rd ry 
sablanca, ka-sa-blan’ka 
Dakar, da-kar’ 

agascar, mad-a-gas’kér 
* ee oaue, mo-zam-bék’ 
geria, ni-jér’i-a s 
Port Said, port sd-éd’ 
Sierra Leone, si-ér’a 1lé-0’né 
an, soo-dan’ 

mnanarive, ta-na-na-rév’ 
nganyika, tan-gan-yé’ka 
Tu isia, tu-nizh’é-a 


Near and Middle East 
lia, an-a-td'li-a 
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ia Dalmatia dal-ma’shi-a”” 
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i 7 Western Europe 


6-j@’an 

Bologna, bé-lén’y& 

eae ka-lé’ *~» eae 
catia kfaa’sha ,*', 
’zechoslovakia, chék-6-slo-vii’ ‘hea 


Danzig, din’ tsik 
Dodecanese, d6-dék’a-nés’ 
Fiume, fyoo’ma 

Genoa, jén’6-a 
Koenigsberg, kii’niks-bérk 
Leipsig, lip’ sik 

Marseilles, mar-sa’y’ 
Milan, mil’an 

Niiremberg, nii'rém-biy 


Oslo, 6s’16 
Saar, zar 

Silesia, si-lé’shi-a 

Sofia, s0-fé’ya 

Spezia, spa’ tsya 

Split (Spalato), splét (spa’la-td) 
Stalingrad, sta-lén-grad’ 

Trieste, tré-és’ta 

Trondheim, trén’ham 

Turin, tu’rin 

Vichy, vé-shé’ 


Russia 
Archangel, ark’an-jél 
Bessarabia, bés-a-ra’ bi-a 
Brest Litovsk, brést lyé-t6fsk’ 
Crimea, kri-meé’a 
Dnepropetrovsk, d’nyép’ré-pyé-trofsk 
Donetz, dé-nyéts’ 
Grozny, groz’ni 
Kamchatka, kam-chat’ka 
Kharkov, kar’kof 
Kiev, ké’yéf 
Ladoga, la’d6-ga 
Leningrad, lyé-nén-grad’ 
Lwow, lvoof 
Minsk, ménsk 
Moscow, més‘’k6 
Mozhaisk, mé-zha-ésk’ 
Murmansk, moor-mansk’ 
Nikolavev, né-k6-la’ yéf 
Novgorod, név’go-rét 
Novorossiisk, n6’ yé-r6-sesk’ 
Odessa, 6-dés’a & 
Pripet, pre ‘pyat-yé 
Riga, re’ga i 
Rostov, rés-tof ; 
Sakhalin, sa-ka-lén’ 
Sevastopol, syé-vas-t6’pél’ 
Smolensk, sm6-lyénsk’ 
Sverdlovsk, svérd-léfsk’ 
Vladivostok, vla-dé-vés-tok’ 


India and Southeast Asia 
Akyab, ak-yab’ ' 
Andaman, an-da-man’ 
Bangkok, bang-kok’ puke 
Bombay, bém-ba’ ASRS 
Cawnpore, kén-pér’ 

Delhi, dél’hi 

Irrawaddy, ir-a-wid’é 
Jamshedpur, jam’ shad-poor 
Hyderabad, hi-dér-a-bad’ 
Karachi, ka-ra’ché 
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Rangoon, rang- -goon’ 
Tenassarim, tén-as’ér-im 
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2. 
+ China and Japan 


Chungking, chéong’ king’ 
Formosa, fér-m0’sa 
Hainan, ha’ é-nan’ 
Hankow, hin’ko’ 

Harbin, har’ bin 
Hokkaido, hék’ki-do 
Honshu, hén’shoo 
Hunan, hoo’nan’ 

Kobe, k6’bé 

Kurile, koo’ril 

Kyushu, ky00’shoo’ 
Mukden, mook-dén’ 
Nanking, nan’king’ 
Osaka, 0’za-ka 
Paramushiro, pa-ra-m0do-shé’ré . 
Peiping, pé’é-ping’ 

Ryukyu, r’y0o’kyoo’ 

Sasebo, sa’sé-bé 

Shanghai, shang’hi’ 

Shantung, shan’toong’ 

Sinkiang, sin’ kyang’ 

Szechwan, sa’chwan’ 

Tibet, ti-bét’ 

Tokyo, t6’ké-6 

Yokohama, yo’k6-ha’ma 
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Pacific Islands 
Amboina, 4m-boi’na 
Batavia, ba-ta’vi-a 
Canberra, kan’bér-a 
Celebes, sél’ é-béz 
Guadalcanal, gwa’dhal-ké-nal’ 
Guam, gwam 
Hawaii, ha-wi’é 
Honolulu, h6-né-lo0'loo 
Kwajalein, kwa’ja-lan 
Mindanao, min-da-na’o 
Pago Pago, pang’o pang’ 6 
Palau, pa-lou’ 
Papua, pap’t-a 
Rabaul, ra’boul 
Saipan, si-pan’ 
Samoa, sdé-m0’a 
Sarawak, sa-ra’ wak 
Surabaya, soo-ra-ba’ya 


‘Tarawa, ta-ra’ wa ae 
Tasmania, taz-ma’né-u 


Truk, trook 

Tulagi, too-la’gé 
Tutuila, t00-too-é’la 
Yap, yap. 


Other Words 
Chetniks, chét’niks » 


- Chiang Kai-shek, ché-iing’ ki’shék’ 


Gandhi, gian’dé 
De Gaulle, dé gol 
Haakon, hé’k6n 
Inonu, é-nii-nii’ 
Jawaharlal Nehru, ja-wa’har-lal na‘roo 
Kuomintang, qw6’min-tang 

Soong, soong 
Zhukov, zhoo’kéf 
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